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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., the Honorable F. Edward 
Hébert, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Hesert. The committee will come to order. 

For the benefit of the photographers, you get your pictures now, 
because as soon as we start the hearing there will be no pictures taken. 

(Pause. ) 

Mr. Hevert. There will be no more pictures from now on. 

The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Courtney, will you note the members present ? 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Hébert, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Hess, Mr. Rivers, 
Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Bates, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Miller, constituting a 
quorum of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hépsert. Members of the committee, this hearing is called this 
morning on instructions of Mr. Vinson, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, to inquire into the aircraft procurement program of the Navy. 

The instructions grew out of the testimony of the Secretary, Mr. 
Thomas, before the full committee last week, in which he expressed 
concern over the procurement policy and later said he was happy, that 
everything had been cleared. In spite of that, Mr. Vinson instructed 
us to hold these hearings. 

So under those instructions, we will call the hearing this morning. 

Mr. Courtney, will you read the precept ? 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, the precept received from the chair- 
man of the full committee is contained in the transcript of January 28 
of the full committee, which commences with a question by Mr. Bates 
of the Secretary and follows with his answer and a colloquy between 
the chairman and the Secretary and yourself. 

First the proceeding started with the question : 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Secretary, I haven’t had an opportunity to read your state- 
ment. I had constituents come in and, of course they become of the first order 
of magnitude. But I did notice on page 6 a reference to contract accelerations 
which has concerned me for a long time. I wrote a letter to you about 2 weeks 
ago and I got an acknowledgment. Perhaps by this time you are not in position 
to answer it, and that is perfectly all right. I have confidence that you will look 
into the matter thoroughly. But for the last 2 or 3 years the Navy has had 
between $2.2 and $2.5 billion worth of contract terminations pending, and that 
is because of many planes like your F—-10-F and AD-2 and your J—40 engines, 
many of which, in my judgment, from the information which I can receive, were 
improperly conceived or perhaps not even conceived at all when the initial pro- 
duction order was given, and as a consequence you have had frames come off 
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the production line or engines and the other little parts which might have been 
in somebody’s mind and were never even reduced to the drawing board, never 
did come through, and as a consequence the full plane was never able to fly in 
many instances. 

Now, perhaps, Mr. Secretary, at the moment—I know from your communica- 
tion that you are looking into the matter and a report at a later time will be 
perfectly all right, if you are not in position today to comment on it. 

The Air Force, as you know, a week ago, did put out a new program whereby 
they are going to really evaluate and really test the prototypes before they give 
the production orders. 

Secretary THomas. Well, Mr. Bates, I don’t think you were here, maybe, when 
I said it, but that whole transition from propeller type of airplane into jets is a 
very—that is a very major transition, and you are going into a lot of unknowns, 
and a lot of the first jets that were on the drawing board with certain specifica- 
tions, and the like, did not develop. That applies to all the services. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Secretary THomMAsS. You can’t make that transition, in my opinion, without hav- 
ing some rescheduling and having some new planes that don’t develop into the 
standards that are originally laid out. Now, we are a lot further along on that 
than we were then. I think we are much further along where our program will 
be much better. I have not been happy about the Navy’s air program in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. You said what, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary THomaAs. I have not been happy about the naval air program in the 
past as to planes, but we can’t go back 3 years and do that now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, explain for Mr. Bates and the committee which way you 
have been unhappy about the Navy’s air program. 

Secretary THomas. The development of our new planes. I mean, they all didn’t 
develop the way that we had hoped they would, but I think that is bound to come 
out of the transition, as I say, from a conventional propeller type of plane to the 
new jets. That has been over, that interim, and now we have the planes coming 
and they are in production and are coming out. I think that is in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well 

Mr. Bates. There were two other things, Mr. Secretary 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bates, will you yield right there? 

Mr. Bates. I always yield to my chairman. 

The CHartrRMAN. I think, in view of what the Secretary said, that he has been 
unhappy about the naval aviation—and of course that is such an important mat- 
ter—that I do think, Mr. Hébert, that it is a matter that your subcommittee, which 
was created by Congress yesterday, should look into most carefully, and see what 
has caused the unhappiness to the Secretary, and if there are any defects, to bring 
it to our full attention so we can correct it by statute or the Secretary can cor- 
rect it by regulation. 

So I suggest that you and Mr. Bates on that committee, and Mr. Brooks and 
Mr. Rivers and Mr. Gavin—Mr. Secretary, I think that matter ought to be con- 
sidered by this subcommittee, and let’s go into it as the second thing on your 
agenda, Mr. Hébert and Mr. Bates. I would suggest you look into that because 
if the Secretary is unhappy about it, why, we want to find out what is causing 
the unhappiness. 

Mr. Hévert. We will thoroughly explore it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute. Now, let’s get back to Mr. Bates. 

Secretary THomas. My statement was related to the past. 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. And I think those problems have been pretty well resolved 
now. 

The CHATRMAN. Well, anyhow, let’s look into it. 


The colloquy continues, but I think that states the precept, as the 
chairman indicated it. 

Mr. Brooks. T made some statement along that line, too, that you 
didn’t read, but I don’t think it changes the result. 

The Cuarrman. We will accept the statement. 

Mr. Brooks. Never mind. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, I will be glad to read the rest of the colloquy. 

Mr. Bares. That is the essence of it. 

Mr. Héserr. That is sufficient. That is the essence and the reason 
why we are here. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, do you have any prepared statement. to make? 
We will be pleased to hear from you and proceed in the manner in 
which you so desire. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hépserr. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Since my name has been mentioned and since I brought 
this up originally, I would like to have the committee understand 
my particular interest in this matter. I have been out of touch with 
this for some time, as you probably know. It was around 4 or 5 years 
ago that I was a little more familiar with the circumstances here, and 
the cases that I mentioned are about that old, 4 or 5 years old. I 
didn’t know what changes had transpired since that time. That was 
the purpose of the question which I directed toward the Secretary. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Hésert. Now, Mr. Secretary, do you want to proceed ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement, and I 
have a lot of other information that we are going to give you. We 
are going to give you the complete detail of this program, not only 
in the past but brought up to date. It involves a lot of restricted 
and confidential information that has to do with security, and there 
is so much of that involved in it, in all these facts, that I am going to 
have to ask that it be in executive session, because it involves a great 
deal of security information. 

Mr. Heéperr. Do you feel, Mr. Secretary, that at this time in a public 
hearing, in the interest of security, you cannot make any public 
statement ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héperr. In connection with this matter? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think the information we are going to give 
you would have to be in executive session. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, before you go in executive session, 
could we ask the Secretary a few questions, which the press could et, 
as to whether or not he thinks now the situation is so improved and 
if he couldn’t amplify that, because I understand from the record he 
said that was pretty much behind. And couldn't you give a general 
statement that the press could carry out, which would be more re- 
assuring than the statements that were made in that other hearing? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes, I think so. 

As I said at that time, w henever you cut back your contracts in a 
year from $1,900 million to $700 million, there is a reason for it. I 
mean there has to be. And I don’t think—and I will repeat that I 

yasn’t happy that that had to be done. But that was caused by a pro- 
gram that went back several years. That was just a result from that 
program. 

Now, I think that has been reprogramed. We have taken a lot of 
different steps. We have a completely new concept of aircraft pro- 
curement in the Navy Department. I think many of those things have 
been resolved, and we are going to show you now all the facts, both, as 
I say, in the past, today, and what our program is. But it does involve 
a great deal of security information. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Courtney, before we ask the committee’s reaction 
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to the Secretary’s request for an executive session, do you have any 
questions that you desire to ask ? 

Mr. Courtney. Two questions, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of what the Secretary has just answered and as a part of the 
Navy Department’s comment on this subject, I think it might be appro- 
priate, Mr. Chairman, to introduce, as part of this record, a press re- 
lease of January 27, 1955, made by the Navy Department in which the 
present concept of procurement is outlined in substantial detail. 

Mr. Heéverr. Without objection, it will be made part of the record. 

(The press release follows :) 


[No. 82-55. Hold for release until 6 p. m., January 27, 1955] 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT SYSTEM MODERNIZED BY NAVY 


A sounder, more efficient method of procurement and introduction of Navy 
combat aircraft to the fleet which has been under evaluation for over 2 years, 
now has proved to be the answer to many of Navy’s aircraft procurement 
problems, the Navy announced today. 

Briefly the plan calls for a low rate of production on a new plane in the first 
3 years, with all production planes going immediately into the test program. 
Fleet delivery of planes is withheld until the entire test work on a new model is 
virtually completed and discrepancies and changes required as a result of test 
have been made on the production line. Thus, when planes are delivered to 
operational squadrons they are as nearly combat ready as possible and will re- 
quire no major “fixes” in the field. 

This contrasts with World War II practice and up to a few years ago of early 
production build up and fleet delivery of planes which inevitably required many 
changes to the basic aircraft by fleet maintenance. 

The vastly increased complexity of modern jets has made long range accurate 
forecasting of production deliveries extremely difficult for the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics. In present combat aircraft many of the complicated support- 
ing components, particularly electronics and engines, must be selected while the 
components themselves are in varying stages of development. 

Experience made clear that the once standard plan of production did not 
include a long enough time to evaluate the new design and work out the bugs. 
The philosophy developed during World War II projected a production buildup 
as rapidly as possible after the first flight of a prototype. This worked well 
enough for the more conventional aircraft and was limited only by the produc- 
tion capabilities of the manufacturer. When this same schedule was applied to 
present-day high performance types, it too often resulted in pools of aircraft 
awaiting the installation of extensive changes and modifications which tactical 
deployment had proved imperative. 

To reduce the problems of selecting components, a program is being proposed 
in which various types of complex equipment will be produced on a pilot-line 
production basis before they are selected for a specific aircraft installation. 
Attention is also being given to the matter of alternate or backup installations, 
so that when various developmental problems are encountered, a comparable 
item can be substituted without seriously retarding the airframe schedule. 

Other steps are also being taken to reduce delays. The airframe manufac- 
turer is being given increased responsibility for system coordination. It will be 
his responsibility to integrate and correlate various related components, fur- 
nished either by the Government or the contractor, into a completely coordinated 
system. This procedure is particularly applicable to armament fire control, 
where it is necessary to integrate radar, instrumentation, and flight controls. 

The new look in production means that while the industrial capacity to turn 
out a new model aircraft is available, it is not used to its normal peacetime 
eapacity until the design has been proved and all resulting major changes have 
been incorporated. The Navy hopes the plan will go far to alleviate some of 
the current difficulties and avoid similar pitfalls in the future. 

Its basic principles were originally the subject of a presentation to the Air 
Board some 2 years ago by Capt. J. N. Murphy, USN. 
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The Navy first put production of certain models partially under the system 
and is now planning future models under a full implementation. The first pro- 
duction to come under the plan was the Grumman S2F-1 sub hunter. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics requires accelerated service evaluation to demon- 
strate that the model is operationally usable prior to the commencement of fleet 
deliveries, and to indoctrinate selected fleet personnel in its operation and main- 
tenance. This will lead to establishing of early fleet readiness configurations and 
will assure higher quality, standardized production aircraft, it will reduce the 
likelihood of costly modifications, thus permitting the most economical produc- 
tion program. Any acceleration of the production schedule will be delayed until 
the fleet-ready configuration has been established by the test program. 

The Navy policy further requires that contractor test and demonstration of a 
new aircraft be completed prior to the delivery of any airplanes to the Navy 
for accelerated service tests and trials. 

The most positive approach to this problem is to utilize a larger number of 
test airplanes in order to complete the required testing in a shorter time. The 
utilization of a larger number of airplanes for contractor demonstrations elim- 
inates the necessity of taking airplanes off flight status for extended periods 
during a program to change the test instrumentation configuration for the fol- 
lowing phase. Availability of larger numbers of test aircraft also permits the 
transfer of the most urgent tests to another instrumented airplane in the event 
of unforeseen delays in the program. 

The following is typical scheduling on a new carrier aircraft put in 
production: 

(a) The first six aircraft would be assigned to the contractor for general 
performance and flight safety test demonstration. Any discrepancies found 
during these and subsequent tests are incorporated in the production line 
immediately. 

(b) The next seven would be assigned to the Navy Board of Inspection and 
Survey for trials and for determination, as required by Navy regulations, of 
the fulfillment of contractual guaranties and fleet suitability. 

(c) The next four would go to the Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Md., for accelerated evaluation and development service tests. 

(ad) The next six aircraft would be assigned to fleet introduction test pro- 
gram, normally at Patuxent River. The operational objectives of this phase 
of test work are: 

1. To determine the service acceptability of the aircraft for immediate 
introduction into the fleet as an operationally suitable aircraft to perform 
its designed mission. 

2. To transfer to fleet operating personnel (both pilots and ground crews) 
the technical know-how on operating techniques and maintenance techniques 
for the aircraft and its installed equipment. Fleet operating and main- 
tenance personnel will be brought to Patuxent River for this phase. 

In general the fleet introduction phase follows this program: A goal of a 
certain number of hours is set for the project. Working hours typical of a 
squadron undergoing training are followed. Sometimes it is necessary to vary 
work days and hours in order to achieve the hour goal and the target date of 
completion. In addition to training fleet pilots and men, information is obtained 
on aircraft availability, usage data on all spare parts, operational difficulties 
and operational techniques peculiar to the aircraft. During the period of the 
project, maximum assistance is made available to fleet pilots and ground crews 
by the Naval Air Test Center, the airframe and engine contractors (including 
field service representatives), and airplane equipment contractors’ repre- 
sentatives. 

rhe following is the fleet introduction test phase on the North American 
¥J-3 Fury carrier fighter—the first plane to come fully under the new plan 
from go ahead to production deliveries to the fleet. 

The project took place at the Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, Md., 
from August 7 to September 17 last year. Fleet pilots from both east and west 
coast carrier squadrons as well as service test pilots from Patuxent were used. 
In this 6 weeks period and using 6 FJ-8 aircraft, a total of 803.4 hours was 
logged on the test program, which was most successful from the point of view 
of proving the plane ready for fleet deliveries. This type fighter began fleet 
deliveries soon after. 

‘ ena satisfactory release of the aircraft following this service test, pro- 
a ion , accelerated consistent with the requirement for the model. Later 
changes found desirable can be integrated into the program without serious 
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disruption in production. On the other hand, should any of the test phases 
show a major design deficiency, production can be economically held at a low 
level until corrective measures can be taken without a costly and time-consuming 
program of modification for large numbers of completed aircraft. 

Tooling for production in line with this revised philosophy in scheduling has 
been developed. In the past, the standard procedure for tooling a new aircraft 
design consisted of building the initial X or prototype model by job shop or 
temporary tooling. This was followed by the construction of rate type produc- 
tion tooling when a quantity order for the aircraft was placed. 

Owing to manufacturing difficulties experienced with heavy wing skins, large 
forgings, etc., of the type required for transonic and supersonic aircraft, this 
procedure has proved to be extremely costly and inefficient since the makeshift 
tooling utilized in constructing the initial aircraft could not be used for pro- 
duction runs and was therefore a completely nonrecoverable cost. Further, the 
construction of a modern aircraft by job-shop methods is an extremely costly 
operation because of the complexities of the structures involved. 

In order to make the transition from initial prototype to quantity production 
more economical, increased stress is being placed upon designing the initial 
article for quantity production and producing the early aircraft on tooling de- 
signed for production of higher quantities when the development of the model 
warrants such action. Although this makes the initial phases of the program 
more costly, it is, in the long run, economical. Tooling constructed for quantity 
production which will come later represents a recoverable cost. Such tooling 
can be supplemented or duplicated to accommodate any desired production rate. 

The success of this procedure is entirely dependent upon careful preliminary 
design studies, wind tunnel tests and sound production engineering. The ex- 
tremely high cost of modern aircraft warrants such action. Results to date have 
been extremely gratifying and are expected to result in a much more economical 
and orderly introduction of new designs into full production. 

Besides being a technically sounder and less expensive basis, the new plan gives 
the Navy a better chance to evaluate thoroughly a new product before actually 
committing large production funds. At the same time the contractor has a more 
dependable goal for his own planning resulting in more orderly and stable 
operation for the aircraft industry. 


Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary a question? 

Mr. He&sert. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Secretary, under your present program are the 
Navy aircraft coming regularly off the line and being delivered to the 
Navy and not being constantly held up for modific ation ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, Mr. Nelson, we are going to show you that 
in detail, that program, and I think you have to hear the whole back- 
ground of it. Because it is a new program and we think a very good 
one. But, as I say, involved in it, in the background, is so much se- 
curity information 

Mr. Netson. You wouldn’t want to answer that question generally, 
then ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I think I will answer the question. Will 
you state again what you—— 

Mr. Netson. Under your present Navy program, are your aircraft 
coming off the line and being delivered to the Navy and being put into 
service and not being constantly held up for modification ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Will the gentleman vield on that point ? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. I think, Mr. Secretary, there are always those circum- 
stances or circumstances do arise, where sometimes adjustments must 
be made even after they come off the line. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we will show you pretty well in detail 
how we are handling that. But my answer to Mr. Nelson’s question 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. Hésert. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Courtney ? 
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Mr. Courtney. Mr. Chairman, before we get into the executive ses- 
sion, the word “slippage” has been rather freely used in comment on 
that subject. In the interest of improving or increasing our glossary 
of terms, it has been suggested that we have that defined for us by 
competent authority. 

Mr. Héserr. Can you answer that question, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, yes. Any of us here can answer it. I 
would like to ask Mr. Smith, who was head of that department for a 
long time and has a background in that field, if it is all right with 
you, to answer that. 

Mr. Hépert. Why, certainly, Mr. Smith. 

Secretary Surru. W ell, slippage, to me, means the change in the 
schedule which you originally set up with the manufacturer for de- 
livery. In other words, when you make a contract, you set forth a 
long-term program whereby certain numbers of aircraft are to be 
delivered over the period of 2 or 3 years. And the moment you start 
falling behind that schedule, that is slippage. In some cases it is 
stoppage. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, Mr. Secretary, does that mean the same to 
everyone in the Navy? 

Secretary SmirH. Well, I will have to ask some of the other people 
here. 

Mr. Héserr. If you use the term, you have to use the term as un- 
derstood by everybody. Now, the committee seems to be in doubt 
as to exactly what it means. So we want to know what we are talk- 
ing about when we use the term slippage, so everybody understands 
the same thing. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the Secretary’s description of the word 
is right. Because you set out a long-term schedule and it gets down 
to so many airplanes per month. And we will s: ay that in a 6-month 
period there are 100 airplanes to be delivered. Well, when you start 
to slip behind those schedules, when you don’t get 100 airplanes de- 
Jivered over that period, and you only get 60, you had a slippage of 
40 airplanes. And you built that up in many cases. 

Mr. Heéserr. In other words, it is a delay in the program. It is 
just a word that has been introduced recently that means delay. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, your program is slipping behind. 

Mr. Hérerr. We understand. § Slippage and delay are synonymous 
as pertain to this. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. The deliveries are not—— 

Mr. Hess. Scheduled. 

Secretary Tuomas. Scheduled. 

Mr. Heéserr. That is correct. It is not up to par or the program. 

Does any other member of the committee—— 

Mr. Brooks. Mr, Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

In reference to the defense budget, there was an item there of about 
$1.75 billion, I believe, which was ; unallocated balances, I believe. 

i the word “slippage” was used in reference to that item. Would 
that have the same meaning? Would it be savings to the slippages 
in the delivery of aircraft? In other words, where you got behind 
schedule and you wouldn’t spend your money, would that $1.75 billion 
mean slippage through that means? 

Secretary THomas. Well, it could be in that year. I mean, for 
instance, if you had so much program for delivery of aircraft schedule 
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in 1 year and you budgeted for that, and if you had a slippage in that 
program and you only delivered half of it that year, you wouldn’t 
have to spend 

Mr. Brooks. In effect 

Secretary THomas. It wouldn’t necessarily mean you would save 
the money. You would save the expenditure of it in that year, but if 
those deliveries were picked up later, you wouldn’t have a net saving. 

Mr. Brooks. In effect, it is really saying your failures will amount 
to $1.75 billion. 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Brooxs. It could be that, couldn’t it ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, I don’t think so. But I don’t think you 
could have a $34 billion program and have delivery on schedule. I 
just think that is impossible; I mean, you are talking about a year and 
a half ahead, now, programing. When you get into long-lead term 
items, aircraft production slippages and all, you are bound to have 
some slippage in your program. 

Mr. Brooks. Part of that unallocated balance, then, of 134 billion 
would come through, say, failures in the deliveries of aircraft there? 

Secretary THomas. Well, it might or it might not. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be money left over that you wouldn’t spend 
because of the failures to deliver. 

Secretary THomas. Well, it wouldn’t be a failure, necessarily. You 
might have in 1 year—you might have a 2-year schedule of so many 
aircraft to deliver. The first year you might not get all of them. 
You might pick it up in the next 3 months and the next year. Slip- 
page doesn’t necessarily mean a failure. It means that your program 
isn’t right on schedule. 

Mr. Brooks. It is a delay. 

Secretary THomas. Now, there are no programs that I know of in 
large amounts that are always right on schedule. 

Mr. Hépert. In connection with that, Mr. Secretary, and for the 
benefit of the committee and the record, let me make this statement 
now: This particular subject to which Mr. Brooks has referred is the 
so-called 5 percent saving, as I understand it. 

Mr. Brooxs. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. Well, that matter has been kicked around in the full 
committee and many many minutes wasted on explaining what was 
meant and what was not meant. So for the purpose of this hearing 
we will stand on the explanation given in the full committee, which 
I think the committee understood and in which Mr. Wilson was the 
individual that first made the reference in Mr. Wilson’s statement. 
Let’s set at rest all this talk about the 5 percent business. 

Mr. Brooxs. Wait a minute 

Mr. Hépert. Wait a minute—— 

Mr. Brooks. Now 

Mr. Hénerr. I will let you be heard. I am merely saying what 
Mr. Wilson said and what the committee understood, and we will 
forget about that statement. It is settled or not settled. Mr. Wilson 
said this, as I understood it: He repeated and explained to the com- 
mittee, when he was referring to the 5 percent saving or not saving, 
that in a projected budget of the magnitude of $34 billion plus, you 
had to give or take 5 percent one way or the other. It could easily 
be a saving or a loss of 5 percent, and you could not pinpoint on 
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the nose exactly what your final figure would be. Now, that was 
his testimony. That was the testimony explained. 

This matter was brought up time and again in the full committee. 
As far as this committee is concerned, it is a subject that has been 
explained. If we don’t understand it, well, we just have to under- 
stand it for our individual selves at this time. So, now progress 
with the matter before the committee. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, let me reply to that. It is not my 
intention to go into the $1.75 billion. But it. was simply at the 
chairman’s suggestion that we wanted to know what the word “slip- 
page” meant. And I wanted to know if it had an application to that. 
It was just in the interest of clearing up the meaning of the word 
“slippage,” which the chairman himself raised. I think it is per- 
fectly proper in asking it. 

Mr. Heéserr. All right. If you are satisfied with that explanation. 

Mr. Brooxs. I am very pleased. 

Mr. Hésert. Note that Mr. Brooks is happy with his explanation 
and understands it. 

Now we will proceed. Now we will have a vote on the executive 
session, under the rules of the committee, in answer to the request 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Courtney, call the roll. 

Mr. Rivers. The Secretary is not going to testify if we do not go 
in executive session. 

Mr. Hésert. The chairman votes “Aye.” 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Aye. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Aye. 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Aye. 

Mr. Courrnery. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Aye. 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Aye. 

Mr. Hésert. By unanimous vote of the committee, the committee 
will now go in executive session at the request of the Secretary. 

Secretary Fociter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hepert. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Focter. Before we go in executive session, I think these 
individuals might like to know that the background of the policy 
which was referred to in the press release goes back to October 1953, 
when a modification procurement regulation was made, and the sim- 
ple part which refers to what we are considering today is simply this: 

It is the general policy of the Navy not to place contracts for quantity pro- 
duction of technical or specialized supplies which (1) still require significant 
development of design modification or (2) have not been appropriately tested 
and evaluated. 

That is the background which is behind the present not only air- 
plane procurement but procurement of all technical items which need 
to be evaluated before put into service. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Bates. 
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Mr. Bares. The Air Force put out a release of that nature a week 
or -_ ago, and it was that that prompted me to write the letter to 
the Secretary. So we understand that you have had the same thing 
in effect fora year anda half. 

Secretary Footer. The background of it, yes. It was interpreted 
into more detail. 

Mr. Bares. I see. 

Secretary Footer. In the airplane procurement from that time up 
to the present. 

Mr. Bares. I see. But the difficulty you have with the J40 engine 
was back—I shouldn’t say “you,” because it was long before 

Secretary Footer. We have all had. 

Mr. Bares. 1951. 

Secretary Footer. 19——. 

Secretary THomas. 50. 

Secretary Focier. The previous year. 

Mr. Bares. Yes,sir. That is the point. 

Mr. Héserr. Thank you very much, Mr. Fogler. 

The committee will now go in executive session. 

Mr. Secretary, will you “designate those who may remain, who are 
sitting behind you? 

Secretary Tuomas. Admiral Nunn, will you designate the ones? 

Admiral Nunn. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded into executive session. ) 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


| No objection to publication on grounds of military security—Febru- 
ary 11, 1955, Office of Public Information, Department of Defense] 

(See appendix B, exchange of correspondence. ) 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Secretary, for the record will you indicate who is 
present in the room, because it is highly restricted information. 

The chairman would request that you designate the name and the 
position that each individual in this room holds. 

Let it be made a part of the record. Have you it, Admiral? 

Admiral Nunn. I don’t have that. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, we will give you a list of each 
one of their names and their connection with the Department. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. 
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(The list of Navy Department personnel authorized to be present 
is as follows :) 




















Name Rank Position 
awe es —|—— - 
Thomas H. Taylor-_.-.-.-..--.-- Commander, ee Dep. Dir. Investigations, Leg. Liaison A Secty 
Def (L and PA). 
SS ae eee ee eee | Special Asst to Asst See Navy Air. 
3 SE EG’ “TORR | Spec Asst (Res and Dev) to Asst See Nav Air. 
J. D. Arbes_- SEES CEE TS EOI | Office Navy Comptroller, Staff Officer, Budget and 
| Reports. 

~ E. Ward_. scotwacecent Captain, UEN.- | Naval Aide to Mr. Fogler (Asst Sec Nav). 

. L. Baird _- =f Mf, Seas” rate eS | Director Power Plant Div, Bureau of Aeronautics. 
r D. Pfotenhauer.. ety is PRR Ee | Director Production Division, Bureau of Aero- 


nautics. 
Assistant Chief of Nava] Operations (Air). 
Aviation Plans Division, Office of Dep Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). 
A Ch. BuAer. 


W. L. Rees_- 


Sheet Bee | Rear Admiral, USN- 
8S. R. Brown, Jr - 


Captain, USN 


Lloyd Harrison_______- Rear Admiral, USN_- 


Robert S. Hatcher___-- do_. BuAer (Asst Chief R and D). 
b. 2. Distrion . ....<... .| Captain, U eee BuAer Dir Plans Coord Div. 
Mr. M. L. Smith__.__-. et : ivilian_. BuAer Program Coordinator. 
M. L. Royar __...-..---| Vice Admiral, USN | Chief of Naval Material. 
"SS | ..-| Captain, USN Office of JAG, Navy. 

Ira H. Nunn .--| Rear Admiral, USN_-.| JAG, Navy. 

Mr. Charles S. Thomas. ____|_____-- iieenesocscal a mit 

Mr. Raymond H. Fogler____|_..._----- ede | Asst See Nav (Material). 
Mr. J. H. Smith__- ; ee | Asst. Sec Nav (Air). 


Mr. Hépsert. Now, you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary THomas. May I read my statement, then, for the record ? 

Mr. Héserr. Certainly. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 
On Friday, January 28, 1955, I appeared before the House Armed 
Services Committee, explaining to that committee the Navy’s 1956 
program. 

In reviewing the Navy’s major procurement program at that time, I 
stated that the reduction in funds for new aircraft procurement from 
$1.9 billion in 1955, to $750 million in 1956, was due to contract can- 
cellations and the reprograming of available obligating authority and 
the slippage of aircraft deliveries in certain models. 

Upon being questioned about this large cutback in aircraft procure- 
ment, I explained that it had been caused by programing several years 
prior and that I, like others, was not happy with the necessity of 
having to make a cutback of this size. 

I went on to say, however, that this condition has now, in my opinion, 
been corrected to a large extent and that all possible steps are being 
taken to further correct and improve it. 

It was the above statement which caused this investigation. 

Inasmuch as the necessity for these cancellations was caused long 
before my assumption of the duties of this office, I will first give you 
the facts as they have been related to me and then tell you what those 
of us who have now assumed the responsibility of administering this 
procurement program are doing to correct and improve it. 

I will make no attempt to either criticize or justify this past pro- 
gram but, as I have stated before, merely give you the facts just as they 
have been related to me. 

They are as follows: At the end of hostilities in 1945, naval aircraft 
production was immediately reduced to a minimum. The aircraft 
which were on hand were retained if they were usable and a foresee- 
able requirement existed, Because of this reserve stock of World War 
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IT airplanes, aircraft procurement in the period prior to Korea was 
still very small. Production at that time for Navy use was [deleted by 
Navy]. 

Meanwhile, research and development on advance models was 
being expedited as effectively as possible with the resources available. 
Air speeds in the sonic and transonic range were becoming possible 
and concentration of effort was primarily placed on the transition 
from reciprocating to jet powerplants and on automatic types of elec- 
tronic devices. The development of each of these areas of greatly in- 
creased possibilities also brought a multitude of new problems. 

With the ontbreak of hostilities in June 1950, requirements for air- 
craft jumped tremendously. At that time the Navy was operating 
only 6,000 planes. Few of them were modern; most of them were left 
over from World War II. There was tremendous pressure to build 
up the strength of the operating forces with modern jet aircraft. 

Production schedules were accelerated. Supplemental procure- 
ment authorizations were issued to increase the fiscal year [deleted by 
Navy]. Planning and funding for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 were 
greatly increased. 

By June 1952, 2 years later, operational aircraft in the [deleted by 
Navy]. During this period orders were placed for new aircraft at a 
rate about three times as fast as the rate of deliveries of new aircraft 
immediately prior to Korea. These orders included substantial in- 
creases in proven and successful [deleted by Navy }. 

These became the mainstay of operations during the latter part of 
the Korean period. 

Mr. Netson. May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, what is the F2H? 

Secretary Tuomas. The F2H is a McDonnell fighter. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the F9F ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. That isa Gruman fighter. 

To give you some idea of the participation of the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the Korean war, those two units, from June 25, 1950, to July 
27, 1953, flew a total of 346,487 sorties. 

Mr. Rivers. At that point, that was more than the Air Force flew? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t know. I don’t think anybody realizes 
the tremendous amount of sorties that the Navy flew. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. And most of them from carriers. They were 
carrier sorties. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why I asked that question. But I heard that 
even exceeded the Air Force. 

Secretary Tomas. Well, it isa tremendous record. 

Mr. Rivers. It is. 

Secretary Tuomas. Procurement at that time also included sub- 
stantial production orders for quantities of new aircraft which had 
been in the design stage only but which were badly needed for the fleet. 
‘These experimental planes were scheduled for production when the 
responsible aircraft companies stated that in their judgment the models 
were ready for production. It was considered at that time that these 
production promises were acceptable as justifiable risks even though 
development was incomplete and full range and demonstration tests 
had not been made. [Deleted by Navy.] Fleet squadrons operating 
in the Korean theater were seriously short of attack-type aircraft. In 
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fact, losses of this type in some months of 1952 were greater than new 
deliveries from the factories. It therefore became necessary to sub- 
stitute the obsolete World War II Corsair fighter for this mission. 
| Deleted by Navy. | 

aa summary of the essential circumstances causing this major air- 

‘aft slippage or terminations in this period indicates the following 
as ce imary causes. 

First, estimates of the time required to satisfactorily complete the 
development of engines, component equipments, and the airframes 
were too optimistic, both by the designers and producers and by the 
Navy. Probably the most important single factor was the unsatisfac- 
tory per formance, and the resulting delays in delivery of new jet 
engines such as those mentioned above which the Navy purchased as 
Government-furnished e: juipment to be supplied to airframe contrac- 
tors. While this transition from reciprocating to jet-type power- 
plants was of basic significance in modernizing the fleet, it also brought 
problems and difficulties which were not anticipated, and perhaps 
could not have been. 

A second primary cause for these problems was the airplane-design 
difficulties incident to the very rapid increase in aircraft perform- 
ance. Design, development, and production difficulties all played a 
part in these problem areas. 

In any event, the final results were terminations of very substan- 
tial proportions. Approximately 1,000 aircraft which would have 
cost the Government slightly over $1 billion, or $1 million per air- 
craft, were terminated. The Bureau of Aeronautics estimates these 
termination changes for work already done and materials purchased 
will total approximately $227 million. 

These terminations were necessary as they canceled out orders for 
aircraft which could not perform to specifications and carry out their 
originally intended missions. 

These problem areas and their correction, and the production of new 
modern high-performance jet aircraft, have been of great concern 
during the past 2 years to those of us now responsible for administer- 
ing this aircraft procurement program. 

I would therefore now like to tell you just what we are doing in 
this respect. 

Many factors, chiefly the greatly increased complexity of sonic and 
transonic aircraft and their components, made it apparent that previ- 
ous policies in regard to development, testing, and production of thesa 
new models would have to be critically reviewed and revised. 

This was done and through evolution the Bureau of Aeronautics 
FIRM policy was developed. FIRM stands for Fleet Introduction 
of Replacement Models, and is the policy in effect today. 

FIRM, we believe, is a sound, efficient method of development, pro- 
curement, and introduction of naval aireraft. 

It calls for: (a) A low rate of production of a new plane in the 
first 3 years, with all production planes going immediately into the 
test program. 

Fleet delivery of planes is withheld until the entire test work on 
a new model is virtually completed and discrepancies and changes re- 
quired as a result of tests have been made on the production line. 

Thus, when planes are delivered to operational squadrons they are 
as nearly combat ready as possible, and will require no major fixes in 
the field. 
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(6) A program in which various types of complex equipment will 
be produced on a pilot-line-production basis before they are selected 
for a specific aircraft installation. Attention is also being given to 
the matter of alternate or backup installations so that when serious 
developmental problems are encountered, a comparable item can be 
substituted without seriously retarding airplane schedules. . 

(c) The airframe manufacturer is being given increased responsl- 
bility for system coordination. It will be his responsibility to inte- 
grate and correlate the various related components, furnished either 
by the Government or the contractor into a completely coordinated 
system. 

* This procedure is particularly applicable to armament fire control, 
where it is necessary to integrate radar, instrumentation, and flight 
controls. 

(d) Increased stress is being placed upon designing the initial 
article for quantity production and producing the early aircraft on 
tooling designed for production of higher quantities when and if the 
development of the model warrants such action. 

Although this makes the initial phase of the program more costly, 
it is, in the long run, more economical. ‘Tooling constructed for quan- 
tity production which will come later represents in large measure a 
recoverable cost. Such tooling can be supplemented or duplicated 
to accommodate any desired production rate. 

The present policy of producing and testing a limited number of 
experimental model airplanes before scheduling them for large pro- 
duction orders is now the procurement policy of the Department of 
the Navy via the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Under this new policy, if another Korea should occur tomorrow, 
we would follow a very different policy in aircraft procurement from 
that of 1950. This policy would be, first, to accelerate production 
rates of proven models now coming off the production lines and keep 
those models in high-volume production until replacemenis of high- 
performance models are phased into the production. 

Second, to accelerate tests and evaluation of improved models now 
flying so that they could be placed in volume production at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

Third, to increase the tempo of development of new very high- 
performance types. 

The effectiveness of this program will, in my opinion, be proven 
with the development, before high-volume production, of new models, 
such as the A83D—a heavy high-speed attack plane; the A4D—a small 
compact high-speed attack plane; the P6M—the new large fast sea- 
plane; and others. 

This new Naval aircraft procurement program is now under the 
administration of two exceptionally well-qualified men. 

Mr. James H. Smith, Jr., the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, has the research and development part of this program. 

Mr. Smith has had a life-long experience in the aircraft field. both 
as a combat-carrier pilot during World War II and as a senior official 
of one of the world’s largest airlines. 

Mr. Raymond H. Fogler, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Material, has the contracting and programing responsibility and he 
is unusually well-qualified in this field, having in the past been the 
president of two of the largest merchandising concerns in the world. 
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Both of these men are conscious of the fact that, first, sonic and 
transonic speeds and the equipment necessary therefor is a rapidly 
advancing art; that while certain calculated risks must be taken, these 
can be programed on an orderly basis and the risks minimized. 

These officials, as well as myself, also recognize the increasing im- 
portance of naval air as related to the modern naval aircraft carrier 
or floating airbase. I think it is generally recognized today that these 
modern aircraft carriers are vital to the offensive power of our mili- 
tary forces. 

They are high speed, they are hard to locate, hard to destroy, and 
yet at the same time can range great distances, which causes the 
enemy to dilute both his defensive and offensive power. 

They carry a heavy offensive striking power, which can be delivered 
almost any place in the world, using the seas as runways. 

They are among our most potent weapons for either global or local- 
ized war. 

We, the officials of the Navy, in recognizing the increasing import- 
ance of carriers, likewise recognize the necessity of developing as 
rapidly as possible the high performance airplanes necessary to com- 
plement these modern carriers. 

I believe the necessary steps and programing are now being taken 
to accomplish this purpose, and I will ask both Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Fogler to give you any further detailed information that you may wish 
which can be given within the proper confines of security. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a few charts we would like to show. 

We would like to show in chart form, which we can do very quickly, 
what this new program is. 

Then we will show you about five charts of the major contract can- 
cellations when the contracts were originated, when they were canceled, 
and their numbers. 

Mr. Hépertr. Now, Mr. Secretary, before we get to the charts, let me 
ask you this. 

This is in connection with your desire for the executive session be- 
cause of the restricted information which you wanted to give us. 

This statement which you have read I think clears up many points 
which a lot of people would have in their minds. And I am wonder- 
ing in this particular statement, which was a very fine statement ex- 
plaining the situation as it existed, and as it now exists—is there 
anything in this particular document that you would consider of such 
a nature that would be of assistance to the enemy in any manner, 
shape or form ? 

I am asking you for this reason. I think that it is such a document 
and such a statement that it would serve a very good purpose if it 
could be released to explain the position of the Navy, and also to clear 
away some of this mystery or perhaps misunderstanding which would 
naturally arise in the public’s mind because of the nature of this very 
hearing and because of your remarks the other day in open session 
before the full committee. 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Chairman, I think if you would allow us to 
make—there are some things in here that are restricted. 

Mr. Hésert. That is why I asked the question. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we could make a few very minor changes 
and probably release it for you. 
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Mr. Héserr. With the few minor changes which you could make 
while we are in the process of this hearing, I think it would be wise to 
release this statement. Because—I would like to hear expressions from 
the other members of the subject, but my own reaction is that it would 
certainly help to clarify the situation, within the limitation of security. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéperr. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I gathered from your statement, which I thought was 
a very fine statement—pre-Korea, we had a lot of these reciprocating 
engine jobs. There wasn’t any animus, there wasn’t any feeling, for 
the need of this research, development, and testing. 

Therefore, when Korea came you were projected into something 
where you didn’t have the cataloging of the test capabilities or the 
potentialities of the plain, that you had to go in there without a final 
check. 

But now under this pilot program, your research, development, and 
testing is going along with your minimum production ; ; is that right? 

Mr. Héverr. Now, 1 minute. I would like you to hold that question 
to the Secretary. I wanted to get expressions of the members of the 
committee on the suggestion of the aad of the statement. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I think your suggestion is a very fine 
point. I think it is very important that we release all the information 
that we can. 

As I heard the very fine statement read I could not for the life of 
me see anything that should be classified. I think it would be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the committee if the Secretary points out things 
that he thinks ought not be released. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the number of sorties, for one thing, 
comes out of a secret document, and I would want to clear whether we 
could release the number of sorties or not. 

Mr. Héperr. It is up to you to strike out what you desire to strike 
out. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, I think, with a few eliminations, we can— 
we will not emasculate it all. Quite to the contrary. 

(Nore.—The statement of the Secretary as later released is shown in 
appendix A.) 

Mr. Hésert. Well, will you have somebody release it ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of the hearing, could 
we have the deletions that are made so we could understand what the 
Navy is deleting from this statement ? 

Mr. Hésverr. I think so. . 

Secretary Tuomas. Sure, sure, definitely. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, we will proceed with the questioning. 

Mr. Rivers—— 

Secretary THomas. I would like to answer your question, if I may. 
T think we will show you on this next chart that we will do now the 
same thing that they did in 1950. Without committing for all the 
material, for all the components of subcontracting. We would do 
it just as fast without accumulating great cancellation cost, if you 
had to cancel out. 
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Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t have a backlog of stuff you would have 
to cancel out in the event your projected calculation didn’t work out? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

You see, we have the same end result, but we wouldn’t have—before 
you get a proven model or at least far enough along to have good 
reason to think it is going to be a proven model, we wouldn’t let all 
the material contracts and the subcontracting contracts and the fabri- 
cation and all that. Then when you cancel out it is a complete loss. 

Mr. Rivers. I appreciate that. I think it isa very fine thing. But 
at the same time, we want to put terrific emphasis on the testing along 
with production and with the research and the development. 

Secretary THomas. Well, that is just what we are doing now. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

That is what I waned to get straight. 

Secretary THomas. We are putting more emphasis on it. You have 
better test facilities, too, that you have now. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary THomas (addressing aide). I think if you bring that over 
here and get the light. Can you do that, Captain? The light will be 
in everybody’s eyes, there. 

Mr. Hérsert. Now, Mr. Secretary, does the committee understand 
that the difference between the old program and the new program, 
is that under the program in the Korean affair when a plane became 
obsolete, in other words, complete production was stopped until the 
new plane was put into production, and under the present program 
you redesign or—what is the word ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think there are two basic differences. 

In other words, we stopped the production line of the F2H with the 
idea that we are going to get an advanced model. 

The advanced model didn’t come on time, and we had stopped the 
F2H line. So we had no backup line coming along at all. 

Mr. Hérsert. But what you are saying now is that under the pres- 
ent program if there was another Korea or another conflict should occur 
that instead of stopping or halting any production of what was con- 
sidered an obsolete plane you would continue and modify, I think the 
word is, your so-called obsolete plane while it was still on the line, to 
keep your pipeline going ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. If the chairman will permit: it is not obsolete, it is 
obsolescence. Because an obsolete plane would not be in production. 
An obsolescent plane may be. 

Secretary Foerer. I think we might say it is the best plane we have 
today operational. 

Secretary THomas. Under this new policy if another Korea should 
occur today we would follow a very different policy in aircraft pro- 
curement to that of 1950. 

This policy would be first to accelerate production rates of proven 
models now coming off the production line, and keep those models in 
high volume production until replacements of high performance air- 
planes came in. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hersert. Mr. Bates? 
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Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this is one of the 
most splendid statements I have seen on the very complicated problem, 
and it certainly explains the problem which existed in my mind. 

And I have become particularly excited over your last remark 
concerning these charts which you are going to show us. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, we would like to show you now, if we can, 
the new program. 

Mr. Hanae. Just before you get to that, Mr. Courtney, you have 
a question ? 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, as you describe these new programs, 
so we may be entirely clear on it for the record, you stated that in 
1950, pre-Korea, the net replacement or the total number of available 
aircraft was insufficient. So what you did is ordered models, giving 
the number—the Grumman, McDonnell, and the Chance- Vought. 

Those were what you would call proven aircraft. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, if you are talking about the F9F 
and the F2H. 

Mr. Courtney. I am talking about the F10F. 

Secretary Tuomas. No, the F10F is not a proven model. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, what are the models you referred to? 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, we brought a lot of planes out of 
mothballs to augment that. 

Mr. Courtney. All right, you brought the planes out of mothballs 
and you used the models that had been developed and had been 
operated ; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, you started reproducing them? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, or continued the production line. 

Mr. Covrrney. Continued the production line. 

Secretary THomas. We didn’t start reproducing them. We con- 
tinued the production line. But some of the lines we discontinued in 
anticipation of advanced models which never materialized. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, in your new policy, you state that you were 
going to continue with the production of proven models until you 
were satisfied to introduce new models. Wherein does that policy 
differ from what you did in the past ? 

Secretary THomas. Oh, well, it differs very materially. Because, 
in the past, for instance, the F2H: we discontinued that line in antici- 
pation of a new model coming in. 

The new model didn’t come in on time and we had nothing. 

We didn’t have the F2H and we didn’t have the new model. 

Now, in the past program, on your new models which were still 
in an experimental stage, they hadn’t been tested out, you let produc- 
tion orders and you are committed for the material, for subcontract- 
ing, for components, and when the model didn’t work out you had 
all that. 

And that is your $227 million cancellation. 

I don’t think you could have any more basic difference. I mean, 
there is a completely basic difference in the policy then and now. 

Mr. Courrney. Assuming you were confronted with an immediate 
necessity of increasing your total number of planes, would you do 
any different than using the proven models that have been in pro- 
duction, than what was done in 1950? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Courtney. What would you do? 
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Secretary Tuomas. Well, we wouldn’t cancel out a proven produc- 
tion line. 

Mr. Courtney. And you would if necessary accelerate the produc- 
tion of the proven line ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, the ones—we would maintain the proven 
line and accelerate the production. 

Mr. Courtney. To fill your requirements ? 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Until we could phase in the production of new advanced models. 

Mr. Courtney. Wherein does that policy difler from what you did 
in 1950? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think there couldn’t be any more basic 
difference. ’ 

As I say, for example, we cut out the F2H line. So we didn’t have 
a line to continue producing a model. 

The F3H didn’t come on time. Therefore, we had neither the ad- 
vanced model or the old model. And we are not letting now—if you 
had Korea now, we would not let production orders on all these ad- 
vanced experimental models that we don’t have sufficient information 
to go on. And I think under this program we would have a better 
production of proven models and we would save a tremendous amount 
of money in cancellation of contracts because we haven't let a lot of 
contracts at that stage, I don’t think, you need to let. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Nelson, are you through ? 

Mr. Netson. Is this all testimony that he is going to bring out? 
[Chorus of “Yes.” 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, I think so. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Footer. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment in con- 
nection with Mr. Courtney’s question ? 

Mr. Héperr. Yes, Mr. Fogler. 

Secretary Focrer. I think there is another factor which doesn’t 
come into your question, and it is this. 

It would be our intent not to let contracts for additional planes of 
new models until they had been tested and evaluated. 

That, I think, is one of the key differences in what would be our 
intent. Not necessarily just the difference of keeping production lines 
going, but not letting production, contracts for the hoped-for much 
better planes until they had been evaluated. 

Mr. Rivers. You never did that. You never did run an assembly 
line on X planes, did you, sir? 

Mr. Bares. They sure did. He didn’t but 5 years ago they did. 

Mr. Hépert. Let’s proceed. 

Secretary Footer. It was my understanding that was done, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It is the craziest thing I ever heard of. 

Mr. Bares. That is the reascn I asked the question in the committee. 

Mr. Hépsertr. The committee will be in order. 


TESTIMONY OF H. T. DIETRICH, CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Captain Drerricn. I am Captain Dietrich, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Plans Coordination Division. 

This chart illustrates the program that we are following today for 
the procurement of new model aircraft. 

On the bottom is the time scale in years. Up on this scale will be 
numbers of aircraft. 
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Each one of these symbols will indicate one aircraft and corre- 
sponding to the time scale in months the number of aircraft that would 
be delivered in 1 month. 

Starting from the original go-ahead, over here, at zero time in years, 
we contract 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Chairman? 

Captain, is zero the time the aircraft goes on the planning board 
or the time you first start testing ? 

Captain Dierricu. That is when we commit ourselves contractual- 
ly. We commit ourselves on a contract, over here [indicating]. We 
‘ 





get our first airplane here, at about 17 months later. 

I might add here that this is a representative chart and the times will 

rary depending upon the complexity and size of the model. 

We get the first one here at about 17 months. That is indicated by 
the star. Disregard this X here. The star, the first airplane deliv- 
ered, which will go to the contractor for demonstrations. 

The contractor in all cases has to take an airplane and, using his own 
contractor’s pilots, demonstrate that that airplane is basically safe to 
fiy and will perform within safe limits. That is the use we make of 
the first one. 

The second one goes for the same thing. 

By using two we get it done much quicker than we would have with 
one. And should we have an unfortunate accident, and only one plane, 
it is evident the serious setback that would be given to the program. 

The third airplane in the program comes over a little over 2 years 
later. Note that this has gone on now for the first 3 aircraft, between 
17 and 27 months. The third airplane remains at the contractor’s 
plant for his further development and with our assistance, various im- 
provements that can be made or have to be made. 

That takes care of the first three airplanes, the stars. 

The next 4 airplanes as indicated by the diamonds—we are still pro- 
ducing now at the rate, with the diamonds, of 1 per month. These next 
four aircraft are assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics for test evalua- 
tion and development purposes, normally at Patuxent River. They 
ure delivered over a course of 4 months. 

The next group of aircraft, as indicated by the diamonds, we are 
now starting at a rate of two a month. We have been one or less a 
month up to this point. 

The next seven aircraft are assigned to the Board of Inspection and 
survey for trials in accordance with naval regulations to prove the 
contractor’s compliance with the terms of his contract. 

After that, we go on and get into these green ellipses. The green 
ellipses are airplanes that will go into accelerated service tests, usually 
also at Patuxent River. 

We use a quantity of these here, 12 or 13, depending on the model. 
And we bring in pilots from the fleet, plus the Patuxent River test 
pilots, who are experts, and fly those airplanes just as hard and just 
as fast as we can fly them in a period of about a month to 2 months. 

We get the maximum amount of time on them we can, flying them 
day and night and 7 days a week, in the effort to bring out any possi- 
ble bugs, errors or changes that might have to be made. 

That would normally go on anywhere from 2 months up lo 4 months 
during the time these planes are delivered. At the end of this period 
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here—and this is about 3 yea L little over—-we will have the bugs 
out and at that point on we are ready to make deliveries to the fleets 
and are also ready to accelerate our production rate up to whatever 
number is determined to be necessary to meet our I nts. 

Now that this schedule, this production schedule, is held very low 
here for a period of 2 years [indicating|. At any time during this 
period, during this time, when bugs cdevelop- and they always do 
to a greater or lesser extent—we can get the fixes, the corrections for 
those . bugs into these early models and we have not had a high accel- 
eration rate. built a lot of airplanes, that we have to go back into and 
modify. 

We hope, and will, get away from large modification lines with 
this program. 

Mr. Rivers. You could only do that in peacetime. You couldn't 
do that in wartime. 

Captain Dierricu. 'To be realistic about it, it would go a little 
faster in wartime. sut there is no use trying to build something 
until you know what you are building, even in wartime, except on a 
basis of calculated risk. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Nevson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéeerr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nevson. Captain, you have said zero is the time when the Navy 
commits itself contractually? What is the status of the airplone at 
that time / 

Is it just on the drawing board ? 

Captain Dierricnu. It is normally in the design stage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. No model has been constructed / 

Captain Dierricu. No, sir. 

Mr. Netson. It is a design submitted to the Navy for its rs al, 
and approving the design you get a contractor to build a model of 
the airplane: is that correct ? 

Captain Dierricu. Yes, sir. The first model of an airplane built 
is what we call a mockup, which is a wood and paper, full size dupli- 

cate or replica, of what we are going to build in the future. 

We do that to 

Mr. Nexson. Does that go through wind tunnel tests and things 
like that ‘ 

Captain Direrricu. Oh, the wind tunnels test goes on long before 
we get a mockup in some cases. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Hess ? 

Mr. Hess. Captain, let me ask you how much time does elapse until 
the plane actually gets to the fleet, from soe teme it is put on the draw- 
ng board’ Now, you have the re about 514 years / 

Captain Dierricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. But there is an additional period of time prior to that 
zero, is there not ? 

Captain Dierricn. No, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, it is on the drawing board. 

Mr. Hess. Well, it is on the drawing board. 
tract at zero. 

Captain Drerricn. That is right, depending on how long it takes a 
contractor to come up with a design and how long it takes us to evaln- 
ate it and make our decision that we wish to go into it. 

59002—55——4 


You enter into a con- 
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Mr. Hess. Can’t you give us some idea as to how long it might take? 

What has been your experience / 

Captain Dierricn. Admiral Hatcher ? 

Admiral Harcuer. Well, if you have an experimental contract 
initiated before that, you could have a period of about a year, I should 
say, before this go-ahead on the production program. 

Mr. Hess. When you first get the idea in your head to put it on the 
drawing board- 

Admiral Harcuer. It will take about a year, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Then you would have an elapsed time—you would have 
41%, years then before the plane will actually get to the fleet ? 

Admiral Harcurr. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Captain Drerricn. From the time it was a gleam in someone’s eyes, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Themselves. 

Secretary Trromas. Of course, we have to recognize, if you have a 
war, you will expedite all of these different stages as much as vou can, 

Mr. Héserr. Oh, that is understood. 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 

Secretary Thomas. But against that, there is no use to go in and get 
production orders and commit for materials and for components and 
subcontracting when the thing is not proven out at all. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Secretary Tromas. I mean, that is where your big costs come in. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. I would like to ask this question generally, Captain. I 
assume that the contractor who is building this new model is also build- 
ing a proven model. In other words, that would be usually the case 
in the Navy, wouldn’t it ? 

Captain Drerricu. It would usually be the case; yes, sir. And might 
I point out there that this is a new aircraft, not a development or slight 
modification of a previous aircraft. 

Mr. Netson. I understand that. But are you in your testimony 
going to develop how the manufacturer who is presently producing, 
mass producing a proven type of aircraft, is at the same time going to 
machine tool in order to produce the new model? Will you develop 
that im your testimony / 

Secretary Foeier. May I comment on it right now? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF R. H. FOUYGER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (MATERIAL) 


Secretary Focirr. That really is a good question, and sometimes I 
think good questions have no completely good answers. 

Theoretically—and I think this may be in the back of your mind— 
the contractor is going to be very much interested in continuing his 
production of the proven airplane for which he is getting currently 
paid. Actually, though, and this is a difficult field to bring it in, there 
is a competitive element that gets into the picture. He is not only the 
airplane builder who would like to be building and developing and sell- 
ing to the armed services a new model. In his engineering organiza- 
tion ordinarily he will have people who are very much interested in 
that, just as engineers and research people. 
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Now, there will always have to be exercised good judgment on the 
part of the procurement officers in dealing with the kind of companies 
who will work with us cooperatively in not only producing what. is 
available today but looking forward with us to what we need tomor- 
row. And when greatly increased demand comes, as you know from 
previous wars, greatly increased facilities have to be provided. And 
for the same manufacturer, if the old model is to be continued indef- 
initely, to produce the new model, he will have to have additional 
facilities. 

If, on the other hand, the new model reaches the place where it can 
replace the old model, he then can gradually phase out the old and 
phase in the new. 

Mr. Netson. Well, then, Mr. Fogler, the Navy has made plans so 
that if you reach an emergency and a certain manufacturer has to mass 
produce in a hurry a proven model, then he will have to establish new 
facilities and put in his new machine tools in order to produce the new 
model, so that when it is discontinued, he immediately can go into mass 
production on the new model. 


Secretary Focter. No. There are two more factors: One, the Navy 
has a limited number of facilities in being in addition to those being 
used for current models or that would be used for current models. 
Actually, too, in this—this is a new factor in this picture compared to 
what at one time existed, and I have to comment only on what at one 
time existed from statements that have been made to me. 

These models, from that 2 to 3 years, are produced on production 
machinery. They are not handmade. So there is a limited produc- 
tion line established before you reach that 3-year period. 

( Nods.) 

Secretary Foerer. Which means that the acceleration can be rela- 
tively rapid and it has been planned previous to that time. 

Mr. Netson. Have the machine tools all been acquired by the 
time—— 

Secretary Foeter. Not all. That will vary, and there is where there 
must come into the picture the field of judgment as to whether or not 
to have a large number of machine tools. But it is basically on a pro- 
duction line that those relatively few in those 2 or 3 years that are 
produced 

Secretary THomas. Mr. Nelson, I think there is another answer to 
that. Not all plants are operating at their full capacity from the pro 
duction line or the machine tools. Now, if you get ina war emergency, 
you go from a 1-shift basis to a 3-shift basis, and you can operate 2 
iines under those conditions where you operate 1 line now. Now, 
that is a tremendous factor, in going from 1 shift to 3 shifts, in itself. 
The whole thing will be expedited if you get into war, the time 
element. 

Mr. Newson. The Navy has taken into consideration that if we hit 
an emergency you need full-time mass production of a proven model 
at the same time you are developing this ship, and you buy it from 
one contractor—you have made plans to see that he has the additional 
facilities to provide the new model. 

Secretary THomas. Well, that is in your mobilization planning, be- 
cause your mobilization planning takes in your mobilization require- 
ments. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heésert. All right, Captain, continue. 
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Secretary THomas. Can we show you now some of these charts on 
the airplanes that were canceled, to show where this big cancella- 
tion cost was in ¢ 

Mr. Héserr. Yes; I think we would like to see that. I think, 
Mr. Secretary, when you demonstrate that, where they had been 
canceled, it would be to the committee’s benefit to explain to them how 
that program, which I understand is a program that you have aban- 
doned, compares with the present program or your present intent 
today. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. He&pserr. That was in connection with the question counsel 
was asking. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we can make that very clear on this. 

Mr. Hénrrr. I see. And how you would not do it as it was done 
then. 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, Captain. 

Captain Drerricn. This chart illustrates the production planning 
and scheduling for a given model from its inception until its demise. 
The A2D, to refresh your memory, is a turbo-propeller-driven attack 
airplane that was conceived as the replacement for the Douglas AD 
series. This also is or was to be manufactured by Douglas. Back in 
1950—I might quote the legend. The light gray is actual contracts 
that were in effect. The green, always extending out beyond the light 
gray, is what we were planning at the times indicated. The red is 
airplanes that we actually accepted. 

Back in 1950 we had an actual contract for 10 of these A2D’s 
They were scheduled for delivery in this period. 

In January 1951, as a result of Korea and other things, we increased 
the number on contract to 91 and further planned on another 250. 
The other 250 were not placed on contract at that time. 

That holds right on down through 1953, until we hit a peak, where 
at one time we had 432 of these aircraft actually under contract or 
planned for, of the 432, 232 being actually on contract and the others 
were planned. 

‘Troubles became apparent. And down here, in September of 1953, 

found that the airplane just was not developing as it should, for 
engine and other reasons. So we started cutting it back in sizable 
quantities. We had previously actually cut it back to a certain ex- 
tent. We cut it back to 10 aircraft in September of 1953. [ Deleted 
by Navy. | 

We hung onto those ten until in the fall of 1954 we finally termi- 
nated the last group of the A2D, and the project is now completed. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, under the plan which you just described to the 
committee, you would have discovered the shortcoming of the plane 
before, than you did under this program. 

Captain Dierricn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary THomas. You see, Mr. Chairman, in this one all those 
contracts that are let there—you see, they are very sizable contracts. 
They got up to 400—actually, contracts were let for how many ¢ 

Captai n Drerricu. Actual contracts were 282, sir. 

Secretary THomas. Well, actual contracts were let for 232. The ma- 
terials were bought, fabricated, subcontracting, component parts, and 
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all that done, before the airplane was proven. It didn’t prove. You 
got to cancel all that out. 

Mr. Hésert. That is the point I am making. Under the present 
plan, that wouldn’t have happened. 

Secretary THomas. Under the new plan this wouldn’t have 
happened. 

Mr. Hépertr. Now, that happened under the stress of an emergency, 
that you did expand and project your program, even under your pres- 
ent program, with the stress of that emergency having an impact 
upon your projection of your program. 

Secretary THomas. You still wouldn’t do it until you are much 
further along. 

Mr. Hésert. You still would not do it, even under the stress of an 
emergency ? . 

Secretary THomas. No, you wouldn’t have to. Because you don’t 
have to commit for all your materials, your subcontracts and your com- 
ponents and all, that early in the stage. 

Mr. Hépsert. And you would utilize your present planes? 

Secretary THomas. Well, you would utilize your present planes, and 
you would push the development and proving of that plane. 

Mr. Héserr. But you would not—excuse me. 

Secretary THomas. Pardon me. 

Mr. Hésert. Excuse me, sir, so I understand it correctly. But you 
would not project the full power of your contract until the plane had 
been proven ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Hésertr. Under any circumstances. 

Secretary THomas. That is right, and make all your commitments 
with material and everything else. 

Now, let us show you the FLOF. 

Mr. Hésert. All right, let’s see. 

Secretary THomas (addressing aide). Show him. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you before you leave there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heperr. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You have given up this plane as a bad job. It just 
didn’t come out right. So every nickel you put in it, as far as—is 
just lost. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Hésert. No, not every nickel is lost. Your experience is worth 
something. 

Secretary THomas. You don’t have to go beyond that with a lot of 
contractors, where you bought a lot of materials and subcontracting 
and components and lose that in addition to all your testing. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask you this: To cancel all of those, how 
much did it cost the Government ? 

Secretary Tuomas. As I said in the statement, we canceled 1,000 
planes, of roughly $1 billion, $1,068,000,000, to be exact, and as near 
as we can figure—we won’t know these costs yet for a long time 
because we are in the process now of trying to negotiate these con- 
tract cancellations to prove their costs and the like. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics says, as near as they can figure it, it 
will be about $227 billion. 
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Mr. Hésert. Billion dollars? 

Secretary Tuomas. I mean million dollars. 

Mr. Rivers. Million dollars. 

Mr. Brooxs. $227 million. 

Secretary Tuomas. Now, under this program you wouldn’t have 
to lose any money. 

Mr. Brooxs. You didn’t lose all of that in this one program? 

Secretary THomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Brooks. $227 million wasn’t lost in this one program? 

Secretary THomas. No, in the cancellation of your thousand planes. 

Mr. Brooks. Are any of those planes still operating, the ones that 
you canceled ? 

Secretary Tuomas. As experimental. I mean, you are still experi- 
menting with them. 

Mr. Brooks. Are you flying any of those in red? Are you flying 
them now in service ? 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Captain Dierricu. There are 2 or 3 of them flying that have been 
bailed to the contractor for further testing. 

Mr. Brooks. So other than the experience you g got in that particular 
job, you have lost that without any results? 

Secretary THomas. Well, and you lost the materials that have been 
fabricated and a lot of the costs that they had contracted for on 
these other contracts that you didn’t need to have lost. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that figured in the $227 million? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. Materials and all. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. But I say you didn’t need to 
have lost that. Let’s take a look at the F10F. 

Secretary Footer. May I make a comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Fogler. 

Secretary Footer. Mr. Brooks, the estimated cost of this cancella- 
tion is one of the heaviest—that is one of the reasons we are showing 
it—and it is estimated at $92 million. 

Mr. Brooks. $92 million ? 

Secretary Footer. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. You take a loss on that ? 

Secretary Focier. On this one cancellation 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary Focier. It is one of the kind of things that doesn’t make 
Secretary Thomas happy. 

Mr. Heésert. That is one of the unhappy moments he had? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, that is one of them. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nexson. Mr. Secretary, do I understand now that under this 
new program of yours, in the event of an emergency you will imme- 
diately start mass ‘production of proven models? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Nevson. And that your development of new models will be— 
in no way be allowed to interfere with the mass production of a proven 
model ? 

Secretary THomas. Oh, no, we would expedite the development of 
new models just as fast as we can. 
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Mr. Nexson. Without interfering with the mass production of the 
proven model ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Secretary Foeier. I think, Mr. Congressman, you wouldn’t want 
us to sit here and assure you that some expedited action wouldn’t be 
taken in event of an emergency. 

Mr. Netson. Expedited action on new models ? 

Secretary Focter. Well, to try to telescope some of these things, but 
to retain the principle and to be sure that we did not get into heavy 
expenditures without proven models. 

Mr. Netson. What I dislike very much to see, as I believe I did dur- 
ing the Korean war, is mass production on proven models started and 
then the models held up for modification, so there was no mass produc- 
tion. Didn’t that really happen during the Korean war ? 

Secretary Focier. I think it did. 

Mr. Nerson. But your program would prevent anything like that 
happening. 

Mr. H&zerr. Now, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Before you started on the Gruman, I remember in the 
old days of the Naval Affairs Committee that that is the one company 
that took all the expense on the research and everything, and they 
delivered a plane to the Navy without costing a nickel for the research 
and the experimentation, and of all the companies in the United 
States, this company stood out as the company to do all that, to with- 
stand and absorb all those expenses, before they first gave the Navy a 
finished product, and to my way of thinking it is the best company in 
the books. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary THomas. May I answer that one? 

Mr. Hépert. Yes. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is a good iy amg There is no question 
about that. And it certainly is one of the Navy’s prime contractors. 
But prior to World War II all the companies operated on that basis. 
They developed all their own experience. 

Mr. Rivers. None of them had the record of Gruman. 

Mr. Hérerr. Wait a minute. 

Secretary Tuomas. You had some good companies. They de- 
veloped their own models with their own money. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. And they took the chance they would get a 
production order. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is where your real competition comes in. 

Mr. Rivers. There is an old saying that goes about, that Gruman 
and North American never made a bad plane, those two companies. 

Secretary Tuomas. Of course, Douglas is a good reliable company. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Secretary, I w ant to revert back to our difference 
in the two programs. One of the biggest factors in the New Look 
production program is that under the ‘old one you let huge contracts, 
und under the new program your contracts are not as lar ge, that is, 
you let them in smaller quantities, is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, until you have an airplane. 

Mr. Héeerr. Until you have the proven aircraft. 
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Secretary Tomas. That you have either proven or so proven you 
can afford to take the risk of it. 

Here is a good example of it, right here. Here is one where we let a 
lot of contracts, put a lot of money in material and the like, and never 
got anything out of it. 

Mr. Heésert. All right. 

All right, Captain. 

Captain Dierricu. The next model is the F10F1-1, to be produced 
by Grumman. The F10F was designed as an all-weather, high-per- 
formance fighter, to be able to fly day or night, any visibility, no 
visibility. 

Mr. Nexson. Is that a two-engine jet, Captain ? 

Captain Drerricn. It is a single-engine jet, originally built around 
the J40 engine. 

Mr. Hésertr. Now, this is under the old program, Captain ? 

Captain Drerricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. All right, let’s continue. 

Captain Drerricu. Back in July 1950 we were planning on buying 
50. We had none actually on contract right there at the time Korea 
happened. Here is the original start of Korea when we were having 
all our troubles. So by January 1951 or slightly prior thereto, we 
actually placed 12 F10F’s under contract and were planning on a 
further quantity of 123. 

By October, later on in that year, about 8 months later, we had 
increased the quantity on contract to 82 and were further planning 
on 192 additional for a total of 274 of them on contract or planned 
for. 

Mr. Héserr. May I interrupt there, Captain, again? You in- 
creased the projected number under contract on two occasions be- 
fore the plane was proven ? 

Captain Dierricn. Yes, sir. The plane actually flew right here 
[indicating |, the first experimental model. 

Mr. Héserr. And under the present system you would not have 
placed those two new orders because the plane would not have been 
proven, is that correct ¢ 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. Why did you increase it before you knew what you 
were doing 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, that is the question. 

Mr. Bares. The Captain wasn’t even there in those days. 

Mr. Héserr. I know. Explain to Mr. Brooks, because it is a good 
question. 

Mr. Brooks. I understand he had an old program and a new pro- 
gram. But why were we so slow in devising a program that would 
check on these / 

Captain Drerricn. We ran into difficulties all the way through our 
program that we had not anticipated. When the programs were orig- 
inally conceived, they were thought to be sound. We are going 
through this transsonic area and into the sonic area, and it has posed 
problems that we didn’t know about until we got into it. 

Secretary Tuomas. Captain, that doesn’t answer the question, 
though. 
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Mr. Héserr. That doesn’t answer the question, either, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary T'Homas. The question is, Why did we let contracts at a 
stage where we had no real prospects of a proven model ? 

The answer to that, Mr. Brooks, is you shouldn’t have and you don’t 
need to, and under the present circumstances, you wouldn't. 

Mr. Hésert. Under the present program. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Héserr. Now, you were not responsible at that time, is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. You see, that was canceled out in 1953, in 
January of 1953. So that was prior to our time. 

As I say, we are not trying to criticize or lay the blame on anything. 
But we think that this is very obvious, that it is not sound judgment to 
let a contract for a plane way in advance, before you have any idea 
whether you have an airplane. 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly not in time of peace like this. It is obvious 
there. 

Secretary THomas. Well, even in wartime 

Mr. Bares. Even in wartime. 

Secretary Tuomas. There is no point to do it. Because then what 
you do, you take a tremendous amount of materials, you fabricate 
them, and they are not of any use to anybody else, and you wasted all 
that material. So you better get a proven model. 

Mr. Hévertr. The committee understands your position, Mr. Secre- 
tary. And neither is the committee in a critical mood, except that we 
want to know the facts and want to know how we could profit by 
experience. 

Mr. Bares. That is all. 

Mr. Heéperr. The only way we can know if you are profiting by 
experience is to bring out these facts, that is all. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Hépert. That was the purpose, I think, of Mr. Brooks at 
that time. ' 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary THomas. We can show you the others, but they are all 
like this, I mean where you let the contracts far in advance. 

Mr. Héperr. It is typical. 

Well now, would you do the same thing, without going into detail 
as you did, Captain, in the other cancellation contracts, so they will 
be in the record ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. How much did you lose on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Héserr. That is right. 

Secretary THomas. $28 million. 

Mr. Brooks. $28 million on that. 

Mr. Hézerr. Now get the next one. Get each contract and the 
losses we are talking about. 

Captain Drerricu. The next one I have here is the F7U/A2U. 
The F7U was a fighter by Chance Vought, and the A2U was an attack 
version or was to be an attack version of the fighter, with only very 
minor modification, to be produced by the Chance Vought Corp. 

Starting back in 1951 we had 28 on contract. We were planning 
an additional quantity of 212. We increased the number on contract 
here in 1951, 240-175; dropped it down, and upped it back up again. 
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Out in here we were starting to accept acceptances. [Deleted by 
Navy. | vu 

The A2U was terminated in its entirety last fall because it did 
not pan out. It became heavier than its fighter counterpart. ‘The 
engine did not develop, and last fall, after a very critical review, 
we terminated it. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Let me ask: I noticed on all of these charts, on your 
column of totals there, that you build up to a point and then you 
suddenly go down again. Now, on this chart you start with 240, 
then you go up to 531, and now you go back to 294, then you go up 
to 400, then back to 294, then up again to 338, and finally, way down 
below there, you are up to 593 again, and then you start dropping 
off. What is the reason for that?) Were you changing your minds 
so often ? 

Captain Dierricu. Unfortunately, sir, these totals here have both 
the contract and the planning figures. 

Mr. Hess. I realize that. 

Captain Dierricu. What we were thinking about but never actually 
obligated. 

Mr. Hess. You were changing your mind constantly, then. 

Captain Drerricu. Yes, sir; and I think 

Mr. Hess. Every 6 months. At one time you would go up and 
say, “We need more,” and 6 months later you would say, “No, we 
don’t need any more.” 

Captain Drerricnu. The more times we changed our minds in the 
planning before we actually put the money on the line on a contract, 
the better the final contract is going to be. 

Mr. Hess. Yes, but you are continuing to put the money on the line 
there. 

Captain Drierricu. There is an actual cutback in there on what 
was on contract. 

Mr. Héserr. How much did you lose on that contract ? 

Secretary THoomas. On the A2U it was $83 million. 

Mr. Hésert. $83 million. 

Secretary THomas. On the A2U. Now, you didn’t need to lose $83 
million on it. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this question, then. 

Mr. Héverr. All right, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. That couldn’t coincide with the termination of the fis- 
cal year, could it ? 

Captain Drerricu. It might. I can’t say specifically. 

Mr. Brooks. It was January. It couldn’t have been. 

Mr. Hess. July. 

Mr. Brooxs, Or July there. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Captain, how many models of the A2U did you ac- 
cept delivery of before canceling? 

Captain Drerricn. We never got any at all. 

Mr. Netson. And how many of the F7U ? 

Captain Drerricu. [Deleted by Navy. ] 
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Mr. Netson. Now, could I ask you, Captain, what type of aircraft 
has taken the place in your planning of these contracts that you have 
canceled ? 

Captain Drerricn. [Deleted by Navy.] 

Mr. Héserr. All right. Let’s have the next one, Captain. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is your proven models. 

Captain Dierricu. The next chart is the F3H, an all-weather 
fighter, that is being built by the McDonnell Aircraft Co. in St. Louis. 
This, incidentally, was in competition, more or less, with the F10F and 
has stayed in the program where the F10F, that we talked about two 
charts ago, was taken out. 

Back in January of 1951 we were planning on buying 12 of them. 
We hadn’t placed any of them actually on contract. But August of 
that same year we had 150 actually on contract in one source and 100 
more in another source. ‘This was one case where we were going to a 
second source for production. 

Mr. Hésert. How much did you lose on that one? 

Captain Drerricn. Have you figures on the F3H? I understand 
that was $10 million. 

Mr. Hésert. Oh, that was 

Captain Dierricu. This program has not been entirely terminated. 

Mr. Hévert. You are terminating it ? 

Captain Drerricu. We cut it back. 

Mr. Hesrrr. Cutting it back? 

Captain Drerricn. We cut it back last fall. 

Mr. Héserr. Allright. Let us have the next one. 

Mr. Netson. Do you plan to develop that plane ? 

Captain Drerricn. Yes,sir. [Deleted by Navy. ] 

Mr. Brooks. You may eventually get your money out, then? 

Captain Drerricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
right there. 

Mr. Hésert. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincuAm. In all of these cutbacks or terminations your 
real purpose is to go ahead and save money, so you won’t lose money ? 

Captain Drerricu. We are not going ahead to buy an airplane that 
doesn’t perform the way we want it to perform. 

Mr. Muter. Is this one going to perform? 

Captain Dierricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. You are not sure of any of them performing 
until you are finished ? 

Captain Drerricu. I am not sure. 

Mr. Mincer. You are not sure whether you will lose 10 or 20 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Captain Drerricn. No. I hope we don’t lose it. 

That is the last one of the production charts. Those are the major 
programs. 

Mr. Rivers. Did Chance Vought build the F4U ? 

Captain Drerricn. The Chance Vought built the F4U. 

Mr. Rivers. That was a failure when the Air Force had it, wasn’t 
it? 
won Dierricu. No, sir. Thank Heaven, we had the F4U in 

orea. 
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Mr. Rivers. I said it was a failure when the Air Force had it. The 
Navy developed it. 

Captain Drerricn. I don’t think the Air Force ever had the F4U. 

Mr. Rivers. They turned it down and said it was a bad job, and the 
Navy took it and made the best fighter of it. 

Captain Drerricn. They might have turned it down. [Deleted by 
Navy. | 

Mr. Hésert. Now, Mr. Secretary—is that your program of the 
losses, Captain ? 

Captain Drerricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, Mr. Secretary, suppose you tell the committee 
about your current program. 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, the current program is, as we explained 
there on that first chart ; that is, you get your 3 X models first and they 
are tested first in the contractor stage, then you get your 4 models that 
go into further test stage, then you get 7 models that go in, and then 
you bring your flight test pilots back and they test it, and then when 
you get to that point where you get a produceable airplane and an air- 
plane that is acceptable, then you go into your contract. 

Mr. Heéverr. That is correct. That was on the first chart. 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Hésert. Now, how is that program working today ? 

Secretary THomas. I think it is working all right. 

Mr. Hévertr. You are happy about that program ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. I mean, that isthe way todoit. This pro- 
gram, as I say, has been developed by people who I think are very 
competent, Mr. Smith and Mr. Fogler, who had background in air and 
in materiel and in procurement and the like. 

Mr. Héserr. And under the plan and outline which you gave the 
committee, you are progressing satisfactorily ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Hé&perr. Any noticeable slippage? We are going to go back 
to the use of that word. 

Secretary THomas. There is some slippage, yes. We went to the 
manufacturers a year ago, or I guess a year ago last June, and got them 
to reorganize or reprogram their schedules and to bring them up to 
date where we would be assured there would not be slippage, and there 
has been slippage, because of delays in the manufacturing stages. 

Mr. Bares. There are bound to be some of them. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Bates, there is bound to be, but after all we 
have to push it. 

Mr. Bares. You have to keep after them. 

Secretary THomas. You have to keep after them. 

Mr. Héserr. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Percentagewise, how far are we behind in production 
there ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is a hard one to answer, Mr. Brooks, 
because I don’t know where we are starting on, that is the only thing. 
If you go back and start on these original programs that we show you 
here, we are way behind. If youtake 





Mr. Brooks. We are behind. How far, would you tell the commit- 
tee, we are behind on it ? 

Secretary THomas. Well, as I say, behind from where? From your 
start of 1950, these contracts that we have discussed ? 
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Mr. Brooxs. From your program for production, how far are you 
running behind? 

Mr. CunnincHAm. You are not running behind at all for your 
program ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Well, the program that we have set up now and 
our reprograming and resc heduling, there is some slippage in it. Can 
we tell them exactly what it is? 

Secretary Smirn. I think it is very hard to describe in percentage. 
Because what has happened in some cases is that we have substituted 
an airplane of less quality for one we had expected to get. So we might 
be getting a delivery of an airplane today which would not appear 
to be a slippage, whereas, it is a slight slippage i in quality. 

Mr. Brooxs. You are getting an inferior plane and you are not 
vetting the number that you antic ipated. So your program has been 
in some trouble in that respect. Now, how much trouble are we in on 
that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Well, we have shown it here pretty much. 

Mr. Brooks. You have shown us what you canceled out, but you 
haven’t shown us what has been produced. 

Secretary THomas. Well 

Mr. Brooks. You are not satisfied with the production now, are 
you? 

Secretary THomas. Well, I don’t think—that is a hard way to put 
it. Because what we had before—we go back to 1950-51—they let at 
that time contracts on advanced model airplanes. Those contracts 
did not materialize. We never got the airplane. Now we are con- 
tinuing to produce the best airplanes that we have, which were good 
airplanes. The F9F series of Gruman, for one thing, and that type 
of airplane. Now, those are good airplanes, but they don’t have the 
performance that these airplanes on the drawing board had and which 
never materialized. 

Mr. Brooxs. Let me ask you then this way: I don’t want to be 
arbitrary in any way, but how would you tell the committee the pro- 
gram is at the present time, outside of saying there is some slippage ? 

Secretary Tuomas. W ell, I will tell you that the program today— 
We have set up realistic schedules, delivery schedules. We set it up 
on good airplanes, and we are producing on that basis. 

Now, we have also in advance some very advanced airplanes. We 
have had the A3D, which is a heavy attack plane, a highspeed airplane. 
[ Deleted by Navy. ] 

Secretary Tromas, [Deleted by Navy.] It looks like it has a great 
future to it. Those are going through these early testing stages. That 
will be coming up, and we think it is a good plane. But we are not 
going to make a lot of contracts and spend a lot of money until it isa 
proven plane. 

We have the A4D, which isa light attack plane. 

Mr. Brooks. To put it another way, would you s: ay that the Navy 
air program is in serious trouble? : 

Secretary Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. ‘sak Saag It is just a minor matter that you can work out? 

Secretary Tuomas. I don’t think it is in trouble from that stand- 
point. It is not serious trouble, and I don’t say it is in trouble. I say 
that the naval aircraft program today is a realistic program now. I 
think there is real realism in it. 
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Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Smith would like to talk. 


TESTIMONY OF J. H. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (AIR) 


Mr. Hésert. Mr. Courtney, you want to ask a question ? 

Mr. Courtney. Mr. Secretary, on that point, the question of an 
emergency always arises, and may I refer to your statement, the 
Department’s statement, your statement of the 27th. I note you make 
reference to the tooling, what might be called advanced tooling. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. That would be at the very heart of the program 
you are now undertaking, so you could not be caught in an emergency, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. Your heavy tooling would be 
done in advance with these experimental models. Now, that is not a 
heavy cost compared with committing for all your material, your 
subcontracting and your components. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, isn’t that the heart of the program, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. And that is recoverable, I mean a great 

part of your heavy tooling. You can use that for something else. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the hottest plane you have in production 
today ? 

Secretary Tuomas. What is that? 

Mr. Rivers. Who makes the hottest plane that the Navy has in 
production ¢ 

Secretary THomas. I would like to have Mr. Smith talk about that. 

Secretary Smiru. I think we are discussing quantity here, both in 
numbers of airframes and numbers of dollars. If I could spend a 
few minutes here talking about quality, I think it would be helpful 
to the committee. 

Obviously, what we are striving for is what Mr. Rivers has called 
the hottest airplane. That is, we have to have the best airplane to do 
the job because the second best isn’t good enough. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Secretary Smiru. So if we are getting large quantities of second- 
best airplanes, we are not doing our job at all. We have been striving 
to get the best airplane available for the particular missions assigned 
to us, and I think the Navy is coming along pretty well in that field. 
If we devote all the funds that you give us for research toward ex- 
ploring the areas in which we know we have to make developments. 

One of those, which I consider the showiest one, is the maximum 
speed of the airplane. It is not necessarily the key to the success of 
the airplane at all, but it is usually used. Now, our F4D, which is 
back there somewhere—and someone can show it to you—has the 
world’s speed record. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the Douglas? 

Secretary Smirn. This is the carrier-based fighter which is coming 
into being now. This airplane is flying, and this we expect to have 
in the fleet reasonably soon. So far as high speed is concerned, that 
is, the combination of range and speed, airplanes such as the Grum- 
man Cougar, 3 of those flew from San Diego to New York the other 
day in 3 hours and 24 minutes. 

Mr. Hess. Three hours and twenty-four minutes ? 
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Secretary Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Another very important characteristic we must build into our air- 
plane is the ability to climb fast. In other words, we must get the 
airplane from a standstill, that is, where it is just sitting on the 
ground, up to a fighting altitude quickly. The FJ3, a North Ameri- 
can carrier fighter, the other day, from a standstill on the ground, 
got to 10,000 feet in 83 seconds. 

Mr. Rivers. That was right down here at Patuxent, wasn’t it? 

Secretary Smiru. Yes, sir. | 

Those are the things we are striving for. And I think our research 
is getting us into those areas rather rapidly now. And I think the 
production is going to come along pretty well. 

We have told industry very frankly that we are not satisfied com- 
pletely with some of their work. We want to see a greater sense of 
urgency. We want to see better engineering from them. And I think 
they have responded with the most cooperative effort on their part. 
This is a team job. The services can’t do it alone, nor can industry do 
it alone. I am talking now about the Navy, but I think the Air Force 
has presented industry with the same facts that we have. 

The other thing you must look at is the lethality of the weapon we 
are developing here. Weare talking about the airframes and engines, 
but actually we are trying to put something in the air, say, at 50,000 
feet, which will kill, and that means that an enormous amount of our 
effort is going into the weapon that the airplane is going to carry. We 
are moving rapidly from 20-millimeter guns up to 30-millimeter, and 
from there into rockets, and from there into guided missiles from our 
airplanes. 

So we hope, with fewer airplanes, we will have a greatly increased 
lethality in the air. 

In the other areas of research—I have been talking mainly now about 
fighter planes—the lethality of the attack plane, that is, the bomber, of 
course has changed immeasurably with the development of our nuclear 
weapons. And that has forced us to change our whole system of de- 
livery of the bomb and really build a totally new kind of an airplane 
to do that job. The A4D, which is a very small airplane, taking full 
advantage of the tremendous increase in yield of the bomb—in other 
words. we now have a smaller bomb with a tremendous yield. and we 
are building a relatively tiny airplane to carry that bomb. That is it 
there. And we believe it is going to be very successful. 

Mr. Héperr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héperr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Secretary, do you want all of these performance 
characteristics on the record unclassified ? 

Secretary Smirn. I haven’t given you any facts that aren’t known 
publicly. 

Mr. Hésert. That answers the question. 

Secretary Smirn. I am talking in generalities here in some cases 
where I won’t give you figures, but the figures I am giving you are 
known. 

Mr. Hésert. That is all right. 

Secretary Smiru. I hope we can do a little better than some of the 
figures I am giving you. 

Mr. Héserr. All right, continue, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Smrru. Well, now, I have talked a little bit about the 
characteristics which we are endeavoring to build into our airplanes 
which are totally different than the characteristics we were talking 
about 10 years ago. The aeronautical game has made a tremendous 
advance here. We talk sometimes only about the fact that we move 
from propeller engines to jet engines. In addition to that, we have 
moved to almost automatic control of the aircraft through electronics 
system, which is an amazing advance in itself, and we have moved into 
these new weapons, such as rockets, which we were just beginning in 
World War II, and they have now become very sophisticated, and to 
guided missiles, which we will be using from this plane here [indicat- 
ing], the F7U. That is one reason we are keeping that plane in exist- 
ence, because that will be one of the first airplanes to fire guided 
missiles. 

In other fields, and I am talking now in the future of the naval 
aircraft program, we are striving to do away with the necessity for 
the tremendous runways that are becoming of more and more con- 
cern to the Air Force and ourselves. We have done a lot ef work in 
what is called the vertical-lift airplane. The Navy has had two ver- 
tical takeoff airplanes flying for several months. We have very few 
hours of flight time on them. Here is one for you to see [placing 
model on bench]. These airplanes take off and go straight up and 
then can perform with the same performance of a conventional fighter 
at altitudes. 

Mr. Hess. They are not jets? 

Secretary Smiru. That isa turbo-prop version. [Deleted by Navy. ] 

Mr. Rivers. And that turbo-prop proposition is so it can come 
down slowly? It is a counter-rotating propeller and comes down 
slowly ? 

Mr. Courtney. Reversible. 

Mr. Rivers. Reversible props. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that it? 

Mr. Smiru. No sir. The propellers are counterrotating, not 
reversible. 

Mr. Broogs. Is that developing satisfactorily ? 

Secretary Smirvu. This is something that 10 years ago everyone 
said was impossible. We now have taken off vertically. We have 
an enormous amount of work still to do in that business. But the 
reward, if we can make it, will be tremendous, because it then lets 
us have very small airbases, either ashore or afloat, from which the 
airplane could take off vertically, and you eliminate the need for your 
10,000-foot runway. We consider that is one of the essential things 
to do today in the business. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be ideal for a carrier, too, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Smiru. Either for land or for sea. 

Mr. Héserr. Are you satisfied with the progress made on it and 
the prospects In other words, are you satisfied with the progress 
made thus far or have you come across some disappointments ? 

Secretary Smirn. I am considered a very impatient man, Mr. 
Chairman, and I have never been terribly satisfied with anything. 
But as I look back over this development, I think it is a rather amaz- 
ing one. 

Mr. Mitirr. This is still just in the purely experimental stage? 

Secretary Smiru. Yes, sir. r 
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Mr. Hénerr. But you are satisfied with the experimental develop- 
ment at this stage. There is nothing to indicate that you are on the 
wrong course ¢ 

Secretary Smirn. No. But I want to see us do better. 

Mr. Hénert. Naturally. There is no reason for you to take it back. 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave one thing 
clear, particularly in Mr. Brooks’ mind. My unhappiness, so stated, 
was not with your naval program, as such, but it was with our p vast 
procurement of naval aircraft. That has been correc ted, in my opin- 
ion, with this new program, and I think it is a very satisfactory, 
effective program. 

Mr. Hezert. So you are happy now ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Continue, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Bares. Let’s say you are unhappy with the canceilation. 

Secretary Tomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Héverr. Mr. Fogler. 

Secretary Footer. 1 would like to say, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
curement policies that we have talked about are going to be applied to 
Secretary Smith’s desire to move this ahead rapidly. 

Mr. Hépertr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Smith, when you said, in answer to Mr. Brooks’ 
question, that you were getting inferior planes, you mean planes in- 
ferior to what you w ould like to have, but they are the best that could 
be developed today ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Secretary Smrru. I don’t think I used the word “inferior.” 

Mr. Newtson. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Brooks. 

Secretary Smrru. I intended to use what you said. 

Mr. Netson. You meant inferior from a qualitative standpoint. 

Mr. Hesert. Yes. In other words, he would desire better, but he 
is getting the best he can. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Netson. Now, isn’t it true, Mr. Secretary, that in no one plane 
can be built all the characteristics you desire ? 

Secretary Smiru. That certainly is true. 

Mr. Hépert. It can be hoped. 

Mr. Netson. That is time, range, maneuverability, and speed. A 
swept-back wing will perform best at a certain altitude and at an- 
other altitude will just mush down. 

Secretary Smitn. That is true, ves. 

Mr. Netson. So you really have to have a plane for special purposes, 
don’t you ? 

Mr. Bares. Yes, surely. 

Secretary Smiru. We have to get planes that will do more than 
one thing. In other words, they have to have good performance at a 
variety of altitudes. Because we can’t support the logistic system to 
support too many different types of aircraft, and that is another com- 
promise we have to make here. 

But there is one other point I would like to bring out and that is the 
importance of the availability of test facilities, which have been built 
recently out of funds that the Congress has given to the armed 
services. I think that is going to save us an enormous amount of 
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money. Because today we can try out these airplanes in wind tun- 
nels. We have supersonic wind tunnels coming into being, which 
means the airplane does not have to be flown. It can be tested out in 
the wind tunnel under the most controlled conditions. We can get all 
the data all the data, but a great deal of the data—right there, 
and in that way expedite the procurement of knowledge that we have 

to have before we commit ourselves financially for the production of 
the airplane. That to me is one of the things that is going to pay 
off, starting almost immediately. 

The other thing is the tremendous advance that there has been in 
collecting data from an airplane that has actually been flown. We 
have telemetering systems now that take readings on all sorts of re- 
actions within the airframe and within the er igine, and that data is 
recorded so our scientists can immediately take it and evaluate it and 
tell us where things are begining to go wrong. 

So I hope we are getting out of the position where we have to guess 
at the future. ; 

Mr. Rivers. Trial and error. 

Secretary Smiru. Our predictions should be based on much more 
accurate information than we had before. 

And finally, above that, I think both services have done a tremendous 
job, and industry also, in developing test pilots that are really engi- 
neers and who can get us data today over and above the data that you 
can acquire mec hanically, of tremendous value. That to me is one of 
the great assets that. we have acquired here in the last few years in the 
aeronautical business. 

Mr. Héperr. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, and—— 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Héserr. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Could I ask just one question? I don’t want to take 
the time of the committee. 

Mr. Heéserr. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Most of your production is concentrated, isn’t it, at 
the Grumman plant, the Douglas plant, and the McDonnell plant ? 

Secretary Triomas. Well, Lockheed 

Mr. Netson. Yes. What plans has the Navy made in the event of 
a nuclear emergency if one of those plants should be hit with an atomic 
bomb? Where would you get your production ? 

Secretary Foarer. We have, as I told you, a limited number of 
plants in reserve. We have plans, particularly with the big auto- 
mobile companies, for we hope quick utilization of plant capacity 
within those companies. And we are working continuously—in fact, 
with some other officials, or some officials of the Na vy made an offic ial 
present: ition to Secretary Wilson yesterday as to what we need to be 
doing in addition for mobilization readiness, only guessing what might 
happen with large bomb damage. We do have “definite plans as to 
what we will do. 

Now, I think no one could tell you today, and I doubt if anyone 
could tell you years from today, that we could immediately replace 
and carry on production at the same hoped-for rate in case of heavy 
bomb damage. 

Mr. Netson. Well. don’t 

Secretary Footer. But it isn’t overlooked. 
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Mr. Nexson. Does the Navy consider that if a nuclear war does 
develop that we are going to have to have a plant that can go imme- 
diately into production of the Navy’s first-line fighters? 

Secretary Footer. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. And there is no other plant, aside from Grumman, 
Douglas, and the rest of them 

Secretary Focier. There are other buildings. 

Mr. Netson. And machine tools to build them. 

Secretary Footer. There are other buildings and machine tools, yes. 

Mr. Netson. The machine tools are in standby condition, ready to 
be used ? 

Secretary Focier. Yes, but we are concerned as to the number of 
machine tools. Now, please don’t misinterpret that as a statement 
that I have made that something is bad. Because in our total 
economy we in the military services, like all the rest of the people 
of the country, have to consider the right balance between what we 
an afford to have in mobilization readiness and what the country 
needs for its overall economy. But a great deal is being done and a 
great many of the plans are firm. 

Mr. Netson. But there are standby factories and machine tools 
ready to go into production if anything happens to the main factory ? 
[Nods.] 

Mr. Hésverr. Now, Mr. Secretary, Secretary Thomas, there is one 
last question I would like to ask before we recess the committee. I 
have here a photostatic copy of a story which appeared in the New 
York Times and datelined Moscow, in which they describe an exer- 
cise conducted in Russia—perhaps you have read it already, I don’t 
know—which says: 





About 670 aircraft of various types participated in the airshow— 
this is the Russian airshow— 


which included simulated landing of a helicopter task force carrying light and 
medium artillery, jeeps and weapons carriers under an umbrella of new model 
MIG-17 fighters. 


And later on it says: 


The simulated landing of the helicopter task force, carried out by 33 giant 
copters that hovered down over the airfield under the protection of banked planes 
at a height of 40,000 feet, also impressed the military observers. The heli- 
copters carried light and medium artillery for use against tanks and aircraft 


as well as vehicles and troops. 

Now, do we have any information on that or do we have any 
comparable program here in connection with helicopters ¢ 

Secretary Smiru. I would like to invite you to come down and see 
a demonstration put on by the Marines of that type of thing sometime. 

Mr. Hészerr. In connection with this, comparable to this type of 
show ¢ 

Secretary SmirH. Yes, an assault—that is, airborne assault as con- 
ducted by the Marines. 

Mr. Hésert. By helicopter? 

Secretary Smiru. It is a very interesting thing to show you the 
good use of 





Mr. Heserr. In other words, Mr. Secretary, do you—I don’t know 
whether you read this or have any knowledge of this particular show 
in Russia. 
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Secretary Smrirn. I have not read that, no, sir. 

Mr. Héserr. Well, would you say from what I have read that we 
have a comparable program here in America? 

Secretary THomas. I would say we have a very advanced program 
in that area. As Mr. Smith said, the Marines will show you a landing 
by helicopter in formation of troops, of jeeps, artillery. 

Mr. Heserr. That land from the helicopters ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Heéverr. I think the committee would be very interested in see- 
ing that one day. 

Secretary Tuomas. It is very advanced. The Marines have de- 
veloped helicopter usage tremedously. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that, down at Quantico or Lejeune? 

Secretary THomas. Quantico. 

Mr. Hévertr. Well, we will arrange for that. I think the committee 
would like to see it. 

Secretary THomas. That isa wonderful thing. I think the Marines 
are very advanced in the use of helicopters. 

Mr. Hévert. Fine. We want to know that. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Secretary Fogler and Secretary Smith, the 
committee thanks you very much for your appearance this morning, 
and we are glad that Secretary Thomas is happy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hésert. For the chairman’s own part, unless somebody has 
something to the contrary of what has been stated here, I would say 
that we have been very impressed with the presentation made. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine testimony. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hésert. Yes, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. The Navy has corrected Mr. Thomas’ statement and 
declassified it. I would like very much to have a copy. 

Mr. Hésert. They are getting it out to us now. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Fociter. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:23 p. m., the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX A 


UNCLASSIFIED VERSION OF STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES 8S. THOMAS, 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy, REGARDING NAvy AIR PROCUREMENT PROGRAM BEFORE 
THE SPECIAL INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 4, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on Friday, January 28, 1955, 
I appeared before the House Armed Services Committee, explaining to that com- 
mittee the Navy’s 1956 program. 

In reviewing the Navy’s major procurement program at that time, I stated 
that the reduction in funds for new aircraft procurement from $1.9 billion in 
1955 to $750 million in 1956 was due to contract cancellations and the reprogram- 
ing of available obligating authority and the slippage of aircraft deliveries in 
certain models. 

Upon being questioned about this large cutback in aircraft procurement, I 
explained that it had been caused by programing several years prior and that 
I, like others, was not happy with the necessity of having to make a cutback of 
this size. 

I went on to say, however, that this condition has now, in my opinion, been 
corrected to a large extent and that all possible steps are being taken to further 
correct and improve it. 

It was the above statement which caused this investigation. 

Inasmuch as the necessity for these cancellations was caused long before my 
assumption of the duties of this Office, I will first give you the facts as they have 
been related to me and then tell you what those of us who have now assumed 
the responsibility of administering this procurement program are doing to correct 
and improve it. 

I will make no attempt to either criticize or justify this past program but, as 
I have stated before, merely give you the facts just as they have been related 
to me. 

They are as follows: At the end of hostilities in 1945, Naval aircraft produc- 
tion was immediately reduced toa minimum. The aircraft which were on hand 
were retained if they were usable and a foreseeable requirement existed. Be- 
cause of this reserve stock of World War II airplanes, aircraft procurement in 
the period prior to Korea was still very small. Production at that time for Navy 
use was running at a very low rate. 

Meanwhile, research and development on advance models was being expedited 
as effectively as possible with the resources available. Air speeds in the sonie 
and transonic range were becoming possible and concentration of effort was 
primarily placed on the transition from reciprocating to jet-power plants and 
on automatic types of electronic devices. The development of each of these areas 
of greatly increased possibilities also brought a multitude of new problems. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in June 1950, requirements for aircraft jumped 
tremendously. At that time the Navy was operating only 6,000 planes. Few of 
them were modern; most of them were left over from World War II. There was 
tremendous pressure to build up the strength of the operating forces with modern 
jet aircraft. 

Production schedules were accelerated. Supplemental procurement authoriza- 
tions were issued to increase the fiscal year 1951 program to a large degree. 
Planning and funding for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 were greatly increased. 

By June 1952, 2 years later, operational aircraft in the Navy had increased 
materially. During this period orders were placed for new aircraft at a rate 
about three times as fast as the rate of deliveries of new aircraft immediately 
prior to Korea. These orders included substantial increases in proven and suc- 
cessful models of jet and high-performance types. These became the mainstay 
of operations during the latter part of the Korean period. 

To give you some idea of the participation of the Navy and Marine Corps in the 
Korean war, those 2 units from June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953, flew a total of 
346,487 sorties. 
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Procurement at that time also included substantial production orders for 
quantities of new aircraft which had been in the design stage only but which were 
badly needed for the fleet. These experimental planes were scheduled for pro- 
duction when the responsible aircraft companies stated that in their judgment 
the models were ready for production. It was considered at that time that these 
production promises were acceptable as justifiable risks even though development 
was incomplete and full range and demonstration tests had not been made. 

Fleet squadrons operating in the Korean theater were seriously short of attack- 
type aircraft. In fact, losses of this type in some months of 1952 were greater 
than new deliveries from the factories. It therefore became necessary to sub- 
stitute the obsolete World War II Corsair fighter for this mission. Under such 
circumstances aircraft were ordered into quantity production and in some cases 
all systems of the airplane had not been proven. 

A summary of the essential circumstances causing this major aircraft slippage 
or terminations in this period indicates the following as primary causes. 

First, estimates of the time required to satisfactorily complete the development 
of engines, component equipments, and the airframes were too optimistic, both by 
the designers and producers and by the Navy. Probably the most important single 
factor was the unsatisfactory performance, and the resulting delays in delivery of 
new jet engines such as those mentioned above which the Navy purchased as 
Government-furnished equipment to be supplied to airframe contractors. While 
this transition from reciprocating to jet-type powerplants was of basic signifi- 
cance in modernizing the fleet, it also brought problems and difficulties which were 
not anticipated, and perhaps could not have been. 

A second primary cause for these problems was the airplane design diffi- 
culties incident to the very rapid increase in aircraft performance. Design, 
development, and production difficulties all played a part in these problem areas. 

In any event, the final results were terminations of very substantial propor- 
tions. Approximately 1,000 aircraft which would have cost the Government 
slightly over $1 billion, or $1 million per aircraft, were terminated. The Bureau 
of Aeronautics estimates these termination changes for work already done 
and materials purchased will total approximately $227 million, which is less 
than 2 percent of the overall aviation procurement program since 1950. 

These terminations were necessary as they canceled out orders for aircraft 
which could not perform to specifications and carry out their originally intended 
missions. 

These problem areas and their correction, and the production of new modern 
high-performance jet aircraft, have been of great concern during the past 2 
years to those of us now responsible for administering this aircraft-procurement 
program. 

I would therefore now like to tell you just what we are doing in this respect. 

Many factors, chiefly the greatly increased complexity of sonic and transonic 
aircraft and their components, made it apparent that previous policies in regard 
to development, testing, and production of these new models would have to be 
critically reviewed and revised. 

This was done and through evolution the Bureau of Aeronautics “FIRM” 
policy was developed. FIRM stands for “fleet introduction of replacement 
models,” and is the policy in effect today. 

FIRM, we believe, is a sound, efficient method of development, procurement, 
and introduction of naval aircraft. It calls for: 

(a) A low rate of production of a new plane in the first 3 years, with all 
production planes going immediately into the test program. Fleet delivery of 
planes is withheld until the entire test work on a new model is virtually com- 
pleted and discrepancies and changes required as a result of tests have been 
made on the production line. Thus, when planes are delivered to operational 
squadrons they are as nearly combat ready as possible and will require no major 
“fixes” in the field. 

(b) A program in which various types of complex equipment will be produced 
on a “pilot line’ production basis before they are selected for a specific aircraft 
installation. Attention is also being given to the matter of alternate or “backup” 
installations so that when serious developmental problems are encountered, a 
comparable item can be substituted without seriously retarding airplane 
schedules. 

(c) The airframe manufacturer is being given increased responsibility for 
system coordination. It will be his responsibility to integrate and correlate the 
various related components, furnished either by the Government or the con- 
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tractor, into a completely coordinated system. This procedure is particularly 
applicable to armament fire control, where it is necessary to integrate radar, in- 
strumentation, and flight controls. 

(d) Increased stress is being placed upon designing the initial article for 
quantity production and producing the early aircraft on tooling designed for 
production of higher quantities when and if the development of the model war- 
rants such action. Although this makes the initial phase of the program more 
costly, it is, in the long run, more economical. Tooling constructed for quantity 
production which will come later represents in large measure a recoverable 
cost. Such tooling can be supplemented or duplicated to accommodate any de- 
sired production rate. 

The present policy of producing and testing a limited number of experimental 
model airplanes before scheduling them for large production orders is now the 
procurement policy of the Department of the Navy via the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Under this new policy, if another “Korea” should occur tomorrow, we would 
follow a very different policy in aircraft procurement from that of 1950. This 
policy would be, first, to accelerate production rates of proven models now coming 
off the production lines and keep those models in high volume production until 
replacements of high-performance models are phased into the production. Second, 
to accelerate tests and evaluation of improved models now flying so that they 
could be placed in volume production at the earliest practicable moment. Third, 
to increase the tempo of development of new very high performance types. 

The effectiveness of this program will, in my opinion, be proven with the 
development, before high volume production, of new models, such as the ASD—a 
heavy high-speed attack plane; the A4D—a small compact high-speed attack 
plane ; the P6M—the new large fast seaplane ; and others. 

This new naval aircraft procurement program is now under the administra- 
tion of two exceptionally well-qualified men. 

Mr. James H. Smith, Jr., the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, has the 
research and development part of this program. Mr. Smith has had a lifelong 
experience in the aircraft field, both as a combat carrier pilot during World War 
II and as a senior official of one of the world’s largest airlines. 

Mr. Raymond H. Fogler, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Material, has 
the contracting and programing responsibility and he is unusually well-qualified 
in this field, having in the past been the president of two of the largest merchan- 
dising concerns in the world. 

Both of these men are conscious of the fact that, first, sonic and transonic 
speeds and the equipment necessary therefor is a rapidly advancing art; that 
while certain calculated risks must be taken, these can be programed on an 
orderly basis and the risks minimized. 

These officials, as well as myself, also recognize the increasing importance of 
naval air as related to the modern naval aircraft carrier or floating airbase. I 
think it is generally recognized today that these modern aircraft carriers are 
vital to the offensive power of our military forces. They are high speed, they 
are hard to locate, hard to destroy, and yet at the same time can range great 
distances, which causes the enemy to dilute both his defensive and offensive 
power. They carry a heavy offensive striking power, which can be delivered 
almost any place in the world, using the seas as runways. They are among our 
most potent weapons for either global or localized war. 

We, the officials of the Navy, in recognizing the increasing importance of 
carriers, likewise recognize the necessity of developing as rapidly as possible the 
high-performance airplanes necessary to complement these modern Carriers. 

I believe the necessary steps and programing are now being taken to accom- 
plish this purpose and I will ask both Mr. Smith and Mr. Fogler to give you any 
further detailed information that you may wish which can be given within the 
proper confines of security. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 7, 1955 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS. 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeEAR Mr. SECRETARY: There are transmitted by hand, herewith, pages 27-101 
of volume I of the proceedings of the Subcommittee for Special Investigations 
containing testimony of yourself and staff given in executive session February 
4, 1955. 

Your attention is invited to the provisions o ftitle 18, United States Code, sec- 
tions 793 and 794 in connection with this transmittal. 

The subcommittee’s inquiry is this: 

Since you have released a portion of your testimony to the press, the subcom- 
mittee desires that you examine the transcript and indicate therein those portions 
of the testimony which, if published, would affect the national security. It is re- 
quested that the document be returned, with your classification on the appropriate 
portions thereof, on or before February 14, at which time the material released 
must be given to the Public Printer. You are requested to acknowledge receipt of 
this document which is hand-carried to your office. 

Sincerely, 
F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Special Investigations. 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Special Investigations, 
Committee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I return herewith the transcript of testimony given 
by myself and other representatives of the Navy Department at an executive 
session of your subcommittee on February 4, 1955. This transcript has been 
edited, and parts which are classified for security reasons have been marked for 
omission from the printed text, according to the request contained in your letter 
of transmittal. In regard to the classified data, your attention is respectfully 
called to Executive Order No. 10501, section 5, paragraph (i) : 

“This material contains information affecting the national defense of the 
United States within the meaning of the espionage laws, title 18, United States 
Code., sections 793 and 794, the transmission or revelation of which in any 
manner to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law.” 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity of reviewing the transcript for errors 
and for classified data before its publication. Since more than one Navy repre- 
sentative was involved, the review required more time than would otherwise be 
necessary, but I trust that the transcript is being returned sufficiently early to 
meet the requirements of the publishing office. 

If you desire further amplification of any of the points discussed at the hearing, 
I shall be happy to supply your committee with additional information. I believe 
that the Navy was given a fair hearing, and I hope that we were able to answer 
satisfactorily the questions which you and the members of your committee raised. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES THOMAS, 

[Downgraded to unclassified when enclosure is removed. ] 

[CoMMITTEE Nore.—All items marked “Confidential” in transcript as edited 
have been deleted.] 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of the Navy, 
Washington 235, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter, Ser: 06, 
dated February 14, 1955, enclosing transcript of executive session of this sub- 
committee as to which you have indicated material classified in accordance with 
Executive Order No. 10501, and as to other portions of which you have indicated 
appropriate grammatical changes. 

Your enclosure bore the symbol number SecNav Cont. No. C—438. 

The places marked “Confidential” will be excised from the transcript before 
printing. 

Your prompt attention to this matter is of great assistance to the subeommittee 
in dispatching the public business. I am glad to hear from you that you believe 
the Navy was given a fair hearing by the subcommittee; and we are glad to have 
your expression of willingness to further advise the committee should other 
questions arise in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. EpwArp H&seErtT, Chairman. 
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